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Coming Issues 


Next MontH: “Gifts to the Public Schools.” 

Maybe there is somebody in your community who ought to 
make a gift to the public schools? Take them a copy of the 
November PH1 DELTA KAPPAN as a gentle hint! There have 
been a surprising number of gifts to the children through the 
schools, and perhaps there will be more. 

Month, beginning October 28 and running through 
November, will be observed, with features that may help you 
in celebrating the occasion in your community. 


DECEMBER: “Education, Religion, and Democracy.” 

Your own contribution is invited, on the relationships of 
education, religion, and , in the way of reports of 
practice, opinion, and research. The deadline for manuscripts is 
October 15. 


JANUARY: “The Rewards of Teaching.” 

What is the most fun you ever had teaching? When are you 
especially glad you are a teacher? Tell us about it, so every 
member of Phi Delta Kappa can pass it on to high school seniors! 

Send the manuscript in by November 15, please. 


FEBRUARY: “Education for the Improvement of Inter- 
national and Intercultural Relationships.” 


Marcu: “Public Relations.” 


APRIL: “Recruiting Teachers.” 
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Editorial Comment 


We are blessed with two eyes. 
The two viewpoints give us perspec- 
tive to keep men and things in their 
places. 

Gain in perspective comes when 
we can see the educational task 
through many eyes. This issue of 

the Pot DELTA KAPPAN brings reports from Phi 
Delta Kappans in many countries. The reader 
will find here not only things of interest about 
other countries, but looking through the eyes of 
those brothers, he will find new wisdom about 
his own job of education in his own school. 

Later issues will contain more reports from our 
brothers abroad. 

This sampling of American school men teach- 
ing all ‘round the world makes our own share of 
the world-wide task appear the more important. 
A gain anywhere is a gain for all the world. The 
task of education is one all ‘round the world. 


The same unity was thrillingly demonstrated in 
the World Conference of the Teaching Profes- 
sion, reported in this issue. The speeches there 
again and again made mention of problems which 
are the common experience of teachers every- 
where. We are the stronger for our individual 
task when we know the work of our fellow-teach- 
ers everywhere. 


Partial Pictures 


A friend of mine who spent a year in Cam- 
bridge, England, told me on his return that he 
kept a lookout in the English papers for news of 
home. He said that his home state, North Caro- 
lina, appeared twice in the date-lines of the Eng- 
lish papers he read. The first time was when one 
of their preachers tried to demonstrate his faith by 
letting a rattlesnake bite him, and died as a result. 
The second newsworthy incident was the occasion 
when a woman shooing a chicken fell down a well, 
and there gave birth to a baby! 

It is on the basis of such fragmentary evidence 
that we form our opinions of nations and peoples. 
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UNESCO Month 


To a world sorely in need of its services, there- 
fore, comes the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization. It begins 
its official existence with the meeting November 5 
in Paris, France. What is hoped for in the meet- 
ing can only take effect by changes in a lot of 
people. The people need to be made ready for 
UNESCO. UNESCO will need the people if its 
program is to work. 

UNESCO Month, beginning October 28 and 
running through the month of November, is an 
opportunity for the schools and for men of good 
will. All possible interest should be attracted to 
the aims of UNESCO, and information given as to 
its work. 

Weare the first generation of international peo- 
ple. The machines have made us one world. The 
startling development of disintegrative forces, 
instanced by two world wars in one generation, 
must be matched by the forces of unity. It is a 
job big enough to make a young man glory in his 
strength; it is a job big enough to be worthy of 
the wisdom of the experienced. 

Let everybody have a share in observing 
UNESCO Month. 


Bond Savings 


You worked 
hard to save the 
money with which 
to buy war bonds. 
Bonds of the 
United States are a 
good investment; 
the bonds are 

worth money which can be had at any time. A lot 
of people besides yourself would like to have that 
money. A lot of expert honey-talkers are going 
to make a living the next few years taking that 
money away from gullible people. Be warned! 

The man who tries to get something for 
nothing lays himself open to cheating. The best 
rule I have ever heard against being cheated is, 
“Give value received in any trade.” 








Kens fall is a critical period for federal support 
of educational research. The National Science 
Foundation is now a live issue. A bill authoriz- 
ing the Foundation passed the Senate by a large 
majority; it died in a House committee at the end 
of the Congress session because of lack of time and 
decisive support. It will be reintroduced into both 
houses when the new Congress convenes in Janu- 


What happens to the bill then—and especially 
to the provision for research in education and other 
social sciences—depends to a large extent on what 
is done this fall by you and me and our fellow 
teachers. Senators and representatives are now at 
home listening to what their people are talking. 
They care much more about what you tell them, 
on their own home ground, than they do about 
what someone in Washington tells them. Don’t 
think you can leave the matter to your “‘leaders”’; 
congressmen discount the pleas of special plead- 
ers. They seek a gauge of the sincere interest on 
the part of the folks at home. 


Social Scientists Must Get Busy 

Provision for research in the social sciences was 
dropped from the National Science Foundation 
bill before it passed the Senate. The senators had 
no desire to show partiality, but the physical 
sciences were supported by their backers, the so- 
cial sciences were not. There was no stream of 
letters from the field assuring the men of the in- 
terest and desires on the part of those who know 
most about the values of research in social areas. 
The lapsing of the bill in committee gives us an- 
other chance. This fall constitutes the heart of our 
second chance. 

The National Science Foundation, as proposed, 
is a federally supported agency to foster research. 
It would provide funds for basic research, to be 
distributed to research workers throughout the 
country by boards of scientists representing each 
major field of science. The history of the legisla- 
tion has been given in detail in the weekly issues of 
Science throughout the past twelve months. A 





Federal Support of Research 


By DOUGLAS E. SCATES 
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* This report on the status of proposed legisla- 
tion for federal support of scientific research 
comes from the chairman of the Phi Delta 
Kappa Commission on Research and Pro- 
gram. Douglas E. Scates is a professor in the 
Department of Education, Duke University, 
Durham, North Carolina, currently on leave 
for work in Washington, D. C. 


brief account appeared in the PHI DELTA KAPPAN 
of last February, but much has transpired since 
that time. Its history is most engaging. The bill 
has encountered the vicissitudes typical of im- 
portant pieces of legislation. It lived through all 
of them and through one branch of Congress. But 
no legislation can live through a period of dis- 
interest on the part of those most closely con- 
cerned. 

There are a number of points which need to 
be made clear. Don’t expect your congressmen to 
understand these points without their being made 
clear. Your congressmen have hundreds of bills 
on their minds; you are a specialist in education. 
The following points, simple as they may seem to 
you, are not apparent to those outside of your pro- 
fession. 


Research Rather Than Teaching 

1. We are not seeking through this bill to get 
any support for the teaching of the social studies. 
This is a research bill, not a teaching bill. The 
social studies, as a part of school and college cur- 
riculums, must not be confused with the problems 
of society (and of education) as a field for in- 
vestigation. Social science research gathers facts 
and develops basic insights—in the realm of social 
relationships just as physical science does in the 
realm of physical relationships. It has nothing 
immediately to do with the teaching of the social 
studies. Ultimately it may give them more ac- 
curate facts and more important principles which 
describe the way society behaves, just as physical 
science research provides, for example, better de- 
scriptions of the way electricity behaves. 
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FEDERAL SUPPORT OF RESEARCH 


Principles Rather Than Reforms 


2. Social science is not subversive propaganda. 
It is science. In the minds of many persons there 
is no clear distinction between the social studies 
and social science (the former being much 
broader, and containing much that is not scien- 
tific). Accordingly, research in the social fields 
becomes confused with ultra liberal social views, 
such as have been held by some educators. There 
is no connection whatever between these two, ex- 
cept that the research worker in any field (physical 
or social) seeks to keep himself free of prejudices 
while he is searching for facts. This does not mean 
that he is out to overthrow existing schemes of 
value. It means that, in the social fields, he recog- 
nizes existing values and attitudes as factors in the 
problem he may be studying. Social science re- 
search seeks basic generalizations, not reform. 
What these basic principles will be used for when 
they are discovered is left to the people, just as a 
new physical discovery goes to the people. 


Social Sciences in Defense 


3. The social sciences are essential in any pro- 
gram of defense. The National Science Founda- 
tion was conceived originally as a defense measure 
to keep America strong and in the lead. The social 
sciences have as much to do with defense as have 
the physical sciences. This fact has been demon- 
strated through two wars. Psychology, education, 
sociology, economics, jurisprudence, have played 
notable parts. Perhaps not everyone is acquainted 
with the important roles of selection, placement, 
training, morale, and other phases of educational 
and psychological work in the recent war; military 
leaders are, and there are numerous reports of the 
work in magazine articles. These techniques and 
objectives should be further developed and clari- 
fied during peacetimes, both for peaceful living 
and for military resources. No matter how strong 
we are in terms of machines and guns, it takes 
men to operate the machines and man the guns. 
How well do we know how to prepare these men? 
And, apart from the defense argument, how well 
do we know how to prepare the oncoming genera- 
tion for peaceful, wholesome, democratic living? 
An America which is strong in war follows from 
an America which has been strong in peace. 


Social Control of Physical Inventions 


4. We are more retarded in our understanding 
of social problems than we are in our understand- 
ing of physical problems. This fact has been 
stressed time and again by those who look at 
America’s need impartially. It was emphasized 
over and over again in the hearings before the 
Senate committee in the fall of 1945. It is prob- 
able that if we had ample social understanding 
throughout the world there would be no more 
wars. Certainly this is the race which we must 
now run. Leadership in physical science can at 
best but prove a temporary bulwark; the physical 
scientists themselves assert this. We dare not 
have another war. To put any long-time hope in 
physical developments is to invite disaster on a 
scale never before contemplated. Our long-time 
hope must lie in unprecedented progress in the so- 
cial aspects of our problems. 


Comparative Bases of Support 


5. There is no already existing broad base of 
financial support for social research as there is for 
physical research. Industry has found it profitable 


to engage in physical research to a large extent, 
and the federal government aids this work 
through many forms of help. Some of this re- 
search is applied, some is basic. The point is that 
this research would be going on even without a 
National Science Foundation. There are no cor- 
responding agencies to carry forward social in- 
vestigation on anything like as broad a base. The 
physical sciences are ahead to begin with; they 
have a natural support from industry which keeps 
them ahead; they must not be further developed 
out of proportion through provisions of a federal 
bill which fails to provide for the social fields. 
The legislation must make provision for aid where 
the need is great; anything else would be a betrayal 
of the future of the American nation. The hope 
for peace lies in a well-ordered world. The cry- 
ing need is for adequate study of the essentials 
of social structure and the principles of social im- 
plementation. To turn away from these possibili- 
ties is to turn one’s face directly toward war. 

6. Education is one of the most active and im- 
portant of the social fields. On its applied side it 
represents a social undertaking of huge propor- 

(Continued on page 99) 
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Reflections on Japanese Education 


By GEORGE D. STODDARD 


N JANUARY General Douglas MacArthur, Su- 
preme Commander for the Allied Powers in 
the Pacific, requested the War Department to send 
to Japan a group of American educators to advise 
and consult with General Headquarters on matters 
relating to the educational program for Japan. 
This request was referred to the Department of 
State and the group was formed in February, leav- 
ing the United States, after several days in Wash- 
ington, the latter part of the month. 
In Tokyo the following assignments had been 
given to the Mission: 


The Educational Mission will make studies of the 
following problems and submit reports and recom- 
mendations to the Supreme Commander for the Allied 
Powers upon completion of the mission: 

a. Education for Democracy in Japan: A _ study 
leading to recommendations as to the content of courses, 
curricula, textbooks, teachers’ manuals, and visual and 
auditory aids. 

b. Psychology in the Re-Education of Japan: A study 
leading to recommendations as to the educational 
methodology, language revision, timing and priority of 
educational reforms, the development of student initia- 
tive and critical analysis, and reorientation of teachers. 

c. Administrative Reorganization of the Educational 
System of Japan: A study leading to recommendations 
as to the immediate and long range administrative re- 
forms, the reorganization of the Ministry of Education, 
and the problems of decentralization. 

d. Higher Education in the Rehabilitation of Japan: 
A study leading to recommendations in regard to the 
use of libraries, archives, scientific laboratories, museums. 
in higher education, to student and faculty freedom, 
to reorientation of the social sciences, and to more active 
participation in the life of the community and of Japan. 


The Mission was formally addressed by Mr. 
Abe, Japanese Minister of Education. Mr. Abe 
said in essence: 


It is my conviction that democracy is to be the basis 
of our postwar social life, political life and economic 
life, and therefore also the basis of education since edu- 
cation is the foundation of all this. But I hold this con- 
viction not simply because this was the principle forced 
upon us by America, but because this derives from a 
fundamental principle of the universe and is based upon 
the essential nature of human beings. 


* George D. Stoddard is President, University 


of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois, and Chairman 


American Council on Education. He is a 
member of Phi Delta Kappa. These reflec- 
tions on Japanese education, written espe- 
cially for the PH! DELTA KaPPAN, come from 
the experiences of the author as chairman of 
the American Education Mission to Japan. 


The liberals, who had been under the pressure of 
militarism during the war, took the Allied Powers for 
their Savior and fell under the illusion that, suddenly, 
their best days have come, and, forgetting the fact of 
our surrender, they thought that the future of our coun- 
try was going to be easily built through the help of the 
Allied Powers. We should, however, repent like the 
convert of all the miseries and sacrifices we have in- 
flicted upon our own country and the world through our 
faults and crimes in this war. At the same time, we 
should consider our position of a surrendered nation 
as a trial sent by God, endure it, overcome it, and turn 
the present misfortune into a future blessing. We be- 
lieve that your country is not going to violate truth and 
justice on the strength of her being a victor. And we 
pray that the pressure brought upon us by this victory— 
for we cannot help feeling it as a pressure—will help 
to make truth and justice permeate all our country, and 
serve as a chance for us to eliminate quickly and vigor- 
ously all the injustices and defects existing in our society 
and all the weaknesses and evils underlying our national 
character and customs. 


In response to this, the writer, as chairman of 
the Mission, revealed a few of its aims: 


(1) We believe in the individual and civil rights 
of the Japanese people. We believe that these 
rights can be widened and strengthened through 
education. 

(2) We believe that there is a tremendous potential 
for freedom and for individual and_ social 
growth in every child, youth and adult. 

(3) We shall look for what is good in the Japanese 
educational system. We shall help our Ameri- 
can friends and our Japanese cooperating groups 
in discarding what is bad in terms of your new 
declaration of social and civil rights. In our pol- 
icy report we shall then try to strengthen what 
we jointly feel to be good. We shall move in 
the direction of liberation, endeavoring to stamp 
out what would be bad in any educational sys- 
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tem in any free country. As a committee, we 
shall be pleased whenever we find something 
that is good—something to build upon. 


In short, we are here to help in a process of social 
evolution. We feel that no group from another country 
can by itself establish such a program. The Japanese 
people must carry out these great tasks. 

As we understand it, we can be of help only in 
the first stages of policy formation. Our hope is that we 
may study these tasks together, formulating the joint 
outcomes of our work. We should be able to turn over 
to Japanese educational leaders, on a progressive basis, 
the final responsibility in carrying on a democratic edu- 
cational program. 


There was some fear among the common peo- 
ple that members of the Mission would deal ex- 
clusively with American military leaders and with 
Japanese political and educational “bigwigs,” thus 
overlooking the needs of teachers and students. 
For example, in a letter to the editor of Mainichi 
Shimbun, dated March 12, 1946, Onishi Masas, a 
Tokyo teacher, wrote with respect to the formal 
greeting extended to the Mission by the Minister 
of Education, Yoshishige Abe: 


The Japanese made their greeting so formal and 
stilted that it seemed they feared the mission and its 
coming. With such an attitude, how can we ever reach 
the ultimate objective of working with the mission? We 
must show the members our shabby libraries, our poor 
private schools, our elementary schools with broken 
windows—we must let them know about the students’ 
empty lunch boxes, the diseased and tumor covered chil- 
dren. We must show them the sufferings of the teachers 
in making a living. . . . Therefore, Education Minister 
Abe, Yoshishige, should let the American mission in- 
vestigate every detail of the educational system as boldly 
as he made his speech. He should let them see what 
has to be reformed. 


Of course some of the most immediate educa- 
tional needs consistent with a demilitarization of 
Japan had already been taken care of by directives 
from General Douglas MacArthur in his capacity 
as Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers. 

These directives prohibit: 


(1) Dissemination of militaristic and ultra-national- 
istic ideology, together with all military education and 
drill. 

(2) The retention in office of all persons who are 
known to be militaristic, ultra-nationalistic, or antago- 
nistic to the objectives and policies of the occupation. 

(3) The sponsorship or dissemination of Shinto by 
the Japanese government or by public officials, together 
with the support of Shintoism from public funds. 

(4) Affiliation with the government or dissemination 


of militaristic ideology on the part of all religions or 
creeds. 

(5) The teaching of courses in morals (Shushin), 
history and geography until new or revised textbooks 
have been approved by General Headquarters. 


A few quotations from our report will suffice 
to indicate the character of its recommendations: 


Our greatest hope is in the children. Sustaining, as 
they do, the weight of the future, they must not be 
pressed down by the heritage of a heavy past. We 
would, therefore, not only stop wrong teaching but 
also, as far as possible, equalize their opportunities, pro- 
viding teachers and schools to inform their minds with- 
out hardening their hearts. 


The course in morals as taught in the Japanese 
schools of late years was aimed at an obedient citizenry. 
This effort at order through loyalty proved so effective, 
upborne as it was by all pillars of society, that the 
means became identified with malicious ends. So the 
course on morals has been suspended. 


Japan's recorded history has been consciously con- 
fused with mythology, and its geography protectively 
and even religiously self-centered. 

History and geography courses, having been assigned 
a place of little importance in the typical Japanese cur- 
riculum as objective subjects, have had a major role 
in political and militaristic indoctrination. Successive 
revisions of the texts have followed the course of na- 
tional policy and with great damage, as in the latest 
revision of 1939. 


As temporary measures to be used during the period 
of rewriting of the texts, the following may be con- 
sidered: 

1. A utilization of the substance of the texts used in 

the revision of 1926. 

2. A prompt development of school teachers’ man- 
uals to serve as guides. 

3. Extension of the study of the social sciences in the 
middle schools and above, with an emphasis on 
the structure and functioning of the local com- 
munity. 

4. Translations of texts dealing with the peoples of 
other countries. 

5. The separation of mythology from objective his- 
tory and the preservation of Japanese mythology, 
together with the mythology of other peoples, as 
literature. 

6. A utilization of tours to acquaint students with 
examples of national achievement. 

7. The objective compilation of historical data, as 
student work projects. 

Although these suggestions are “stop-gap” devices, 
they need not be abandoned when satisfactory texts 
and refere:.ce books are again available. They can with 
profit be re,:arded as teaching aids. 


With respect to the Japanese written language 
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which has long constituted a formidable obstacle 
to modern learning, the report recommends: 


1. That some form of Romaji be brought into com- 
mon use by all means possible. 

2. That the particular form of Romaji chosen be de- 
cided upon by a commission of Japanese scholars, 
educational leaders, and statesmen. 

3. That the commission assume the responsibility for 
coordinating the program of language reform dur- 
ing the transitional stages. 

4. That the commission formulate a plan and a pro- 
gtam for introducing Romaji into the schools and 
into the life of the community and nation through 
newspapers, periodicals, books, and other writings. 

5. That the commission study, also, the means of 
bringing about a more democratic form of the 
spoken language. 

6. That in view of the steady drain on the learning 
time of children, the commission be formed 
promptly. It is hoped that a thorough report and 
a comprehensive program may be announced 
within a reasonable period. 


The Ministry of Education has been the seat of power 
for those who controlled the minds of Japan. In order 
to prevent the possible misuse of the power of this 
office as heretofore constituted, we proposed that its 
administrative controls be reduced. This means that 
many present controls affecting curricula, methods, ma- 
terials of instruction, and personnel shall be transferred 
to prefectural and local school administrative units. 

In the past, regimentation has been compelled by a 
system of inspectors. This system should be abolished. 
In its place there should be established a system of con- 
sultants and competent technical advisers who will pro- 
vide inspiration and guidance, without policing or 
administrative powers. 


Everywhere the Mission received a warm wel- 
come, and this may be said particularly of chil- 
dren and teachers. They are in need of intellectual 
exchange and they act like persons just released 
from captivity. This state of affairs is borne out 
by a statement prepared by the Elementary School 
Teachers’ Association of Tokyo while the Ameri- 
can Mission was there: 


It is our greatest pleasure to express our opinions 
herein and should feel very much obliged if you would 
give any regard to this matter. It is our further pleas- 
ure if you would give us any suggestion or correction, 
because we are not the Japanese Governmental people 
of the kind who have always met, talked, wrote some 
sentences yet never put any revolutional modifications 
into practice, but we are the young educators who are 
always ready to live and work bold and honest with the 


children. 


THE PHI DELTA KAPPAN 


This group of young liberal teachers developed 
their ideas in a surprisingly clear and forward- 
looking fashion. They regard as the fundamental 
aim of education: 


a. To perfect personality that can see things in the right 
way. It has been our traditional method of teach- 
ing to accumulate only the knowledge, but new 
method must be introduced how to observe things 
scientifically and how to think by themselves. 

b. To perfect personality who can form his own plan 
on his initiative on the basis above mentioned. 

c. To perfect personality that is courageous and patient 
enough to put this plan into practice on his responsi- 
bility. 

Formerly education meant in Japan imitation. It is, 
therefore, only the custom and the way of living how 
to imitate that has been taught and disciplined in the 
Japanese schools from elementary schools up to uni- 
versities. 

Students have been taught not to grasp truth but to 
follow blindly and slavely. None of them, therefore, 
could make their own plans. Morals was taught how to 
memorize precepts and it had no connection with the 
daily life of the students. Especially lacking was the 
courage to decide and execute what they thought right. 


LANGUAGE PROBLEMS 


a. Democratization of Japan must be done first of all 
through language. 

b. American language is to be taught in the Elementary 
schools. 

c. Romaji spelling must be taken into the curriculum 
in the first grade of elementary schools, and it is to 
be the language in daily life. 

d. Japanese in Romaji is to be taught as the primary 
language and the American English as the secondary 
language. 

e. During the transitory period, the minimum number 
of Chinese characters is to be taught as necessary 


evil. 
f. In future, Japanese language with Chinese characters 











Several Phi Delta Kappans were included in 
the membership of the U.S. Education Mission 
to Japan, described by Supt. Orin E. Long of 
Hawaii as “the strongest and best balanced 
group of educational leaders ever assembled.” 
See Page 72 of this issue for “Educational Prob- 
lems of Japan’’ for reports by other members 
of the mission —The Editor. 
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is to be treated as the subject of classica! course in the 
curriculum of colleges and universities. 


At present Japanese children know about 4,500 words 
but during six years in elementary schools, they learn 
only 1,365 Chinese characters and can master only 600 
out of them. 


On the Mission’s report as a whole, General 
MacArthur commented as follows: 


It is a document of ideals high in the democratic tra- 
dition. In origin, these ideals are universal. Likewise 
universal are the ends envisaged by the mission. In 
devising possible means to achieve them, full cognizance 
has been taken of the views of the Japanese themselves 
regarding the problems of better schools, better teachers 
and better tools of learning. Few of these proposals, 
therefore, will appear entirely novel or surprising to 
thinking Japanese and other peoples. The report will 
be most helpful to the Civil Information and Educa- 
tion section of my headquarters in their further efforts 
to assist the Japanese government in modernizing the 
Japanese educational system. The report may well be 
studied by all educators regardless of individual aspects. 
Some of the recommendations regarding education prin- 
ciples and language reform are so far reaching that they 
can only serve as a guide for long range study and fu- 
ture planning. 

The eventual reforms in education as worked out by 
the Japanese people will provide them with a system 
of learning that furnishes a thorough ground in the 
basic knowledge essential to their becoming a member 
of the family of nations dedicated to the promotion 
of world peace and respect for the fundamental hu- 
man rights. The eventual form the education organiza- 
tion shall take will be that as adopted by the Japanese 
people in their endeavor to establish a peacefully in- 
clined and responsible government in accordance with 
the Potsdam Proclamation. 


It should be clear, even from this fragmentary 
presentation, that the work of the United States 
Education Mission to Japan was in the nature of 
a quick survey, followed by certain practical sug- 
gestions for joint development on the part of the 
forces of occupation and of the Japanese leaders. 
In the long run the Japanese themselves must take 
over. It is all right for external forces to take 
the first steps which, indeed, might never have 
been taken at all but for the Allied victory. Never- 
theless, we all believe that the Japanese leaders 
must turn again to the forces of liberalism which 
were so effectively squelched in the late 1920's. 
The new Constitution when formally adopted will 
recognize these long repressed yearnings. 

In such a vast social program we may be con- 
fident that education will play a major role. 


California Trains Officers 


Phi Delta Kappa Chapters of Southern Cali- 
fornia are trying a plan which will make more 
effective chapters. An officers training school is 
being held in Los Angeles on September 21. This 
school, the first in the history of Southern Cali- 
fornia, w.ll attempt to achieve two main objec- 
tives: (1) To impart full information concerning 
the national and local plans of Phi Delta Kappa; 
(2) to pool the experience necessary to the smooth 
functioning of all chapters. The school will be 
held at the University of Southern California and 
will follow this program: 12:00 to 1:30, Luncheon 
and get acquainted; 1:30 to 2:00, District prob- 
lems by George Kyte, District Representative; 
2:00 to 4:00, Chapter plans—presented by each 
chapter president; 4:00 to 5:00, Group meetings 
—presidents, vice presidents, treasurers, secre- 
taries and others will meet and discuss problems 
specific to the group; 5:00 to 7:30, Dinner and 
address by Osman R. Hull, National President. 

The major credit for organizing this officers 
training school belongs to Emery Stoops, State 
Coordinator. He called upon Rueben Palm, Epsi- 
lon Field; Jack Stone, Omega Field; Harry Bigger, 
Eta Field; Ed Hummel, Epsilon Field; Rollin En- 
field, Alpha Omicron Campus; and Claude E. 
Wilson, Alpha Epsilon Campus, to aid in setting 
up the plan. From this group came many practi- 
cal suggestions and the propounding of pertinent 
questions that should be answered for the new 
officers. 

At the September meeting it is hoped that all 
chapters in the area will have a complete roster of 
officers present and, in addition, as many commit- 
tee chairmen present as possible. The local prob- 
lems facing each chapter are provided for by group 
meetings to delve into methods for solving local 
problems.—Claude E. Wilson, President, Alpha 
Epsilon Campus Chapter. 





Just published in an attractive booklet are the 
speeches made at the inaugural ceremonies install- 
ing George Henry Armacost (Beta 1143, Co- 
lumbia University) as Fifth President of the Uni- 
versity of RedJands, Redlands, California. The 
ceremonies took place November 5, 1945. 

The school has as its motto, ““Ye shall know the 
truth and the truth shall make you free.” 
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Education of the Conqueror 


By WILLIAM F. RUSSELL 


DEFEATED nation turns its back on the past. 
Its leaders were wrong. Its methods were 
wrong. Something new must be tried. 

A victorious nation tries to return to normalcy. 
Its leaders were right! Its tactics were proved; its 
plans were successful. “Don’t take out a winning 
pitcher!” ‘Don’t change horses in the middle of 
the stream.” Success brings a trend toward tradi- 
tion; failure brings a search for the new—with 
the certain result of ultimate alternation of victory 
and defeat. 

The principle applies to education as well as to 
warfare. The main reforms of education in Prus- 
sia—from which resulted the horrible history of 
this criminal nation—date from Fichte’s Reden, 
based upon the defeats inflicted by Napoleon. The 
main reforms of education in France, up to the 
present, date from 1871, the debacle at Sedan and 
the occupation of Paris by Bismarck. 


After World War I 


This principle in operation was plain to be seen 
after the last war. You could go to Austria or 
Germany or Hungary or Bulgaria, and they would 
ply you with questions about education in the 
United States. How did you accomplish this? 
What would you advise about that? And in each 
country were instituted substantial educational re- 
forms, new school organization, new curricula, 
new plans for teacher preparation, new programs 
for public health and welfare. But if you went 
to Paris or London, or particularly Edinburgh, they 
would welcome you politely and ask you what was 
it that you wanted to see. They would start a con- 
versation with, ‘“The trouble with your education 
is...” and being from a conquering country, 
naturally, I wanted to tell the world how we had 
done it. 

The countries in the world today can be di- 
vided into five groups: the Defeated—Germany, 
Bulgaria, Italy and Japan; the Newtrals—such as 
Spain, Sweden and Switzerland; the Occupied— 


* William F. Russell is Dean, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, New York. 
He is a member of Phi Delta Kappa. Here 
reproduced in part is his message to regional 
conferences of the American Association of 
School Administrators. 


such as Belgium, Norway and Greece; the Allied, 
who took a minor part in the fighting—such as 
Portugal, Brazil, Iran and Mexico; and the Con- 
quering—France, China, Great Britain, Soviet 
Russia and the United States. The Defeated are 
not going to look back. What they did was wrong; 
their leaders were wrong. Bit by bit as we proceed 
from Neutral, to Occupied, to Allied, their eyes 
will shift progressively from the future to the 
past. 
Among the conquerors there will also likely be 
some divergence in the direction of their view. 
France, China and Russia lost battle after battle, 
had much of their mainland occupied, suffered 
tremendous personal losses. Britain, while not 
occupied, was subjected to devastating air attack, 
once early in the war in the Battle of Britain, and 
once late in the Battle of the V-1’s and V-2’s. All 
four—China, France, Soviet Russia and Britain— 
were severely frightened. For long periods only a 
flicker of hope remained. Read the secret speech 
of Winston Churchill recently published in Life 
magazine. 

Of all the conquerors, the United States stands 
alone. We were not invaded—except for the 
Philippines, a few Pacific Islands and the tip of 
Alaska. We were not bombed. They kept the 
news of the immensity of the disaster of Pearl 
Harbor from us; the early naval losses around 
Guadalcanal and the Coral Sea were shrouded in 
censorship; only the affairs around Kasserine Pass 
and the Bastogne Bulge gave us qualm, and they 
were soon forgotten. We are proud; we are con- 
fident; we have not been scared. Also, we have 
the Atom Bomb. 
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The Perfect Opportunity for Conservatism 


Where in all the world is conservatism likely to 
take hold? Where will it be said that the leaders 
were faultless? That tactics were sound? That 
policies were right? Where will they be least 
likely to change the pitcher? Where will be the 
smallest chance of effecting a business transaction 
in midstream? Right here in the good old USA!!! 

Where in all the world is conservatism in edu- 
cation likely to be popular? Where will it be said 
that old professors and superintendents are satis- 
factory? That the course of study is sound? That 
curriculum revisions are unnecessary? That Hor- 
ace Mann and McGuffey were right? Right here 
in the good old USA!!! Where are they likely to 
long for the days of William T. Harris and Green- 
wood? Right here! 


The Re-Education of Americans 


We talk a good deal about the re-education of 
the Germans. A large commission has gone to 
Japan to re-educate the Japanese. I grant the im- 
portance of the two problems. I appreciate, from 
personal experience (closer than that of most 
people), the importance for future world peace of 
better education of the loco nations. But far more 
important, I am sure, is the re-education of the 
Americans, particularly in the face of the con- 
servative reaction that, unwatched and unnoticed, 
seems certain to set in. 

The trouble with the problem is that it is so 
close to us. We are living with it; we are living in 
it. Properly to assess our place is like taking one’s 
own pulse. Somehow or other we have to get out- 
side ourselves so as to look at ourselves. We must 
be able to assess trends; to have objective standards 
by which to measure where we go and what we do. 
Fortunately, I think that we can set up some ob- 
jective standards by which we can measure our 
degeneracy or progress; and upon the basis of 
these standards, determine whether we will go 
along or fight. 

By a careful study of the history of education 
and of comparative education we can find certain 
societies of the past, and almost up to the present, 
whose education was geared either to looking for- 
ward or looking backward. We know, for in- 
stance, that the early Egyptians and Chinese set up 
societies that lasted for long periods of years. 


These societies were strong because they adopted 
the principle of having each successive generation 
exactly duplicate the preceding one, and the sys- 
tem of education fitted this program exactly. In 
more recent times we have seen other modern so- 
cieties adopt similar programs. In Germany, for 
instance, the great mass of the people were taught 
to obey, to do as they were told. Certain world 
empires inflicted this kind of education upon their 
subject peoples, such as the Dutch in Java and the 
British in some of their colonial possessions. 

Similarly there have been some societies, par- 
ticularly in times of ferment, that gained great 
success precisely because they adopted a policy of 
change, of looking forward, of adapting to the 
new; and here again, the system of education 
meshed exactly with the program. The most strik- 
ing examples were the Ottoman Empire and that 
phase of German social planning that kept the 
mass of the people controlled and at the same time 
produced leaders able to look forward and cut 
red tape. 

I do not need to spell out to this audience in de- 
tail the characteristics of these two types of society 
and education. It will be sufficient to list briefly 
the main elements in common. 


Education for a Backward Society 


The characteristics of an educational plan to fit 
a backward-looking society are: 

(1) Special trust in the old—suspicion of the 
young—long and slow advancement. The Sen- 
ate, the Elders, the Medicine Men hold the power. 
Youth are kept apart. Young men must sit in 
the background and keep silent. Only when the 
fires of youth have been quenched and habit and 
custom have full sway can they be trusted to speak 
and share in decisions. 

(2) Emphasis on a ruling class. Power de- 
scends from father to son. Power and wealth have 
special privileges. In education there is usually one 
kind of education for the privileged and another 
for the masses. Wealth and political position de- 
termine educational opportunity. 

(3) Certain peoples—often in large numbers 
—outside the pale. Zulus or half casts—Ainus or 
Indians—Okies or Okinawans—untouchables, be- 
yond the pale. They stand back—they cast their 
eyes down—but they work, work, work as slaves 
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for the overlords. They receive little schooling; 
short years, discipline, limited opportunity. 

(4) The main content of the curriculum is con- 
tained in a ritual or in a set of books. The lore of 
the Egyptian priests, the Analects of Confucius, 
the ritual of the Pueblo Indians, the Prussian course 
of study—whatever it is, must be mastered per- 
fectly by those permitted to learn. 

(5) Closely related is the method of teaching, 
memoriter work—pupil repeats what he has 
learned—*“‘His not to reason why, his not to make 
reply.” The procedure is simple. The teacher 
knows exactly what he wants; the pupil knows 
exactly what he is supposed to do. No variation is 
permitted. 

These characteristics are very baldly stated. 
They will not appear so plainly in postwar 
America. They will be dressed up, ornamented 
and disguised. We must learn to look squarely 
and deeply and rip off the tinsel. 


Education for an Advancing Society 

The characteristics of education to look forward 
—to adjust to new conditions—to flexibility, 
adaptability, sensitiveness to change—are almost 
the exact antithesis of education for conformity. 
The goal is definitely not to bring up one genera- 
tion exactly like the previous one, but one that is 
different. Hence, 

(1) Education is based not on a ritual or the 
contents of a set of books but upon the demands 
of future society. The rules are not there to be 
followed; they must be made up new to meet new 
conditions. They must be contrived in the heat of 
battle, making use of all the new knowledge and 
techniques available. Hence, such a society 

(2) Cannot afford a ruling class—hereditary 
in nature—which holds the power. New ideas 
must boil up from underneath. Heredity may have 
great weight, but the biological sport must be 
treasured. Every opportunity must be given to 
ability, under whatever conditions it may appear. 

(3) People must have equal opportunity, te- 
gardless of race, creed or economic ability. Since 
all ability must be developed, and decisions must 
be made by the people rather than according to a 
set of books or ritual, all the people must be edu- 
cated to assume these responsibilities, and the few 
exceptionally able to go far beyond that. 

(4) Ability—not age or reputation—must be 
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the consideration in choosing leaders. On the 
whole, younger rather than aged, flexible rather 
than blind respect for the past. 

(5) The method of teaching should be de- 
signed to stimulate flexibility, the questioning at- 
titude, impatience with the past. The learner 
should be encouraged to vary, to form opinions of 
his own, to mass knowledge upon problems of 
real life, real to him. Flexibility and adaptability 
should be his goal. 


Camouflaged Conservatism 


These characteristics of forward-moving and 
backward-moving education have been stated in 
extreme form. What I am trying to do is to 
set up a series of measuring sticks whereby we can 
tell, while we are in the process, whether we are 
moving forward or backward. Undoubtedly, we 
Americans will continue to pride ourselves on our 
progressive ways; we shall talk a lot about inven- 
tion and adaptability; but in view of our history, 
and the history of our education, I think that al- 
most every social pressure will drive us to the 
Horse Guards’ attitude. Pupils and parents, 
teachers, professors and school board members 
will tend to work and think that way. 

In the main, I should say that our educational 
system has been very conservative; but we have 
been a progressive people, inventive, adaptable, 
sensitive to change. Why? We had a new coun- 
try to settle. Every successive wave of immigra- 
tion and settlement had new problems to meet. 
Our people were always up against something 
new. We had to make tools, to devise machines; 
we couldn’t order what we wanted from Man- 
chester or Rouen. As we settled one new territory 
after another, our boys and girls had to adjust, 
had to adapt, had to invent. 

But not in our education. The little grammar 
schools and district schools gave the three R's and 
little else. The early colleges were set up to train 
young men for the ministry and the law. Each of 
these professions depends upon tradition and the 
adjustment of the individual to a body of tradition. 
Then the colleges expanded, took in students pre- 
paring for other walks of life; the high schools 
were added—little images of the colleges. They 
were modelled on a European tradition, a settled 
society, one which looked backward. Americans 
kept the European form; but we learned to justify 
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the system with a new patter that sounded good to 
citizens of this new country. We were told that 
formal subjects and domination of pupils by 
teacher were justified because thereby the mind 
was trained or character formed. No matter how 
much the pupil learned to do just as he was told; 
no matter how remote from life might be the sub- 
ject matter; nevertheless, the disciplined mind that 
resulted therefrom was said to be suited to a pio- 
neer society. Even if it were proved that a good 
knowledge of formal grammar did not help one 
to write or speak English better, it was still good 
because of its disciplinary values; and if a leader 
were to be trained, proper education first disci- 
plined him to be a follower. Both these theories 
are preposterous. Neither finds much justification 
in educational research. They are the talk of the 
pedagogue which finds willing ears among a popu- 
lation, down underneath proud of its past, unwor- 
ried about its future; like Wellington and Bazaine 
ready to face the world with the tactics of Water- 
loo. Most of my intelligent friends, good patriotic 
Americans, down underneath believe in a form of 
education much like that of ancient China or 
Egypt. Most of them are quite fearful of anything 
different. That is why some educators have gained 
great popularity by the advocacy of the 100 best 
books; or the return to the standards of the Mc- 
Guffey Readers as the cure of delinquency. This 
address will go unnoticed in the newspapers— 
which is all right with me; but if I were to advocate 
the return to the McGuffey Readers, or to Plato 
and Aristotle, these remarks would likely make the 
wires of the Associated Press. Such is the educa- 
tional attitude of the Americans. That is why 
America stands in such grave danger of falling 
behind the rest of the world. 


These Signs Mean Danger! 
Here then are the danger signals: 


If you see old men, or groups of old men get the 
power, whether it be a legislature, or Boards of 
Regents or Trustees; if the rank and file are left 
out of policy making; if younger men and women 
fail to get on the Educational Policies Com- 
mission, of on curriculum committees—then 
WATCH OUT! 


If you see rich people having exceptional oppor- 
tunities for their children; if money buys a better 


opportunity than ability; if poor children tend to 
drop out; if school customs and habits and honors 
go according to social standing; if there are poorer 
educational opportunities in the country than the 
city, in the poorer states than in the wealthier; if 
college enrolment is greater from the local area 
than from a distance—then WATCH OUT! 


If children are deprived of a chance—an equal 
chance—on account of color and creed; if quotas 
are set up for Negroes and Jews; if Indians or 
Mexicans of good ability are treated differently 
from other people of similar ability; if the moun- 
tain people or the Dust Bowl inhabitants, or the 
cotton pickers, or field hands, or canal boat people, 
are treated differently—then WATCH OUT! 


If Washington, or a Supreme Council on Edu- 
cation, or the State University sets a fixed curricu- 
lum; if the CIO or AFL or National Association 
of Manufacturers tell us what to teach; if they set 
before us 100 best books and say that is our edu- 
cational task; if work in school is justified because 
it supposedly trains the mind in general; if obso- 
lete subject-matter is taught to train the character; 
if newspaper columnists advocate hard education 
as a bar to delinquency; if they advocate Com- 
pulsory Military Training on any ground other 
than military necessity—for instance, as good dis- 
cipline, democracy and the like—then WATCH 
OUT! 


If parents or critics put on campaigns to bring 
order into the schools, demand that children be 
forced to do this or that, bring back the rod, urge 
memoriter recitations, require examinations on 
masses of facts, historical or scientific, state that 
things were not like this when I went to school— 
then WATCH OUT! 


All these are signs that America is about to rest 
on her oars. 

We are going into a NEW WORLD. No doubt 
about that. Hiroshima gave the coup de grace to 
the idea that the old world lived on. We are enter- 
ing just as new a world as did the Pilgrims when 
they landed on Plymouth Rock; or as did the set- 
tlers who pushed up the river here from New 
Orleans. 

WHAT ARE THE NEW PROBLEMS WE 
MUST SOLVE? 


We must find the answer to One World. Other- 
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wise, we all perish in the next war. We must find 
the answer to recurring depressions. Otherwise, 
we break to pieces inside our country. We must 
find the answer of how to regulate our life well 
enough so that people will have food, clothing, 
shelter, a measure of security—and not lose the 
liberties our Fathers fought so hard to preserve. 

We know these things absolutely. If we go 
on as in the past, we will not have ONE WORLD; 
we shall have a world of desert waste, with most 
humans dead, and the rest in caves. If we go on 
as in the past, we shall have depressions every few 
years; and probably our democracy will fall under 
the weights. If we go on as in the past, politics 
and economics geared to an agrarian age will be 
quite inadequate for the age of technology. We 
cannot win by looking to the past. Therefore, edu- 
cation must not look to the past. 

But we want to look to the past; that is our 
trend—that is our desire—that’s what we'll do if 
we follow the pattern of previous conquerors. 

When the danger signals that I have listed flash 
—WaATCH OUT! They are red lights that say, 
STOP! 

Do not lie low when you see reactionary and 
dangerous practices taking root. Stand for the 
young getting their chance. Stimulate decisions 
with as wide popular participation as possible. 
Advocate, in every way possible, equal educational 
chance, regardless of birth, race, religion or class. 
Let the curriculum look to the future, even if it is 
solidly based upon the past. Do not be fooled by 
the professors, college presidents and scientists 
who justify what they do by the theory of formal 
discipline. Children are human beings, sacred per- 
sonalities, and they deserve treatment as such. 

You and I are in a big battle, the battle of our 
lives. Somehow or other, the United States, tri- 
umphant, is doomed to failure, unless the trend 
that has gripped all triumphant nations before 
us is checked and reversed. “Pride goeth before 
destruction, and a haughty spirit before a fall.” 
We do not want our country destroyed. We do 
not want America to fall. Therefore, all of us 
must give the rest of our lives, not only to prevent 
traditional conforming education, but to build 
schools, colleges and other means of education to 
make America flexible, sensitive to change, and 
adaptive—truly a land of the free. 





Radio in Portland, Oregon 


Editor's Note: In the Put Dgtta Kappan, Vol. 
XXVIII, Number 4, pages 103-106, there was an article, 
“Radio in the Classroom—Coming or Going,” by Carroll 
Atkinson. To that article exception was taken by Amo 
De Bernardis, Supervisor, Audio-Visual Aids Depart- 
ment, Public Schools, Portland, Oregon, whose signed 
statement was published in part in the PH1t DELTA Kap- 
PAN, Vol. XXVII, Number 9, page 257, under the head- 
ing, “Radio in Portland, Oregon.” The author of the 
original article takes exception to the attempted correc- 
tion in a statement here reproduced in part. 


. . . Supervisor Amo De Bernadis . . . (felt 
that my article) . . . had “done wrong”’ to radio 
education in his city by stating: “In several in- 
stances live-wire commercial managements have 
come to the aid of floundering educators to salvage 
and develop further the idea of programs for class- 
room listening. Portland, Oregon, is a good ex- 


ample of this.” 
De Bernardis demanded to know where that 
information was secured. . . . My information 


came from the office of his own superintendent. 
I visited the Portland public schools in 1940 and 
went into the records at that time. Just before pub- 
lishing Public School Broadcasting to the Class- 
room in 1942, I again checked accuracy of my 
data with Assistant Superintendent E. H. Whit- 
ney, who secured additional information from 
Mrs. Mary Elizabeth Gilmore, then as now in 
charge of radio activities. 

In voicing his objections to my article, De Ber- 
nardis made a belated claim that Portland and not 
New York City was the first American public 
school system ever to attempt broadcasting lessons 
to a classroom. . . . Because a Portland high 
school owned and operated its own radio station 
is no prima facie evidence that any programs were 
being broadcast to classrooms at a time when lis- 
teners were still using earphones to get faint musi- 
cal tones and hints of rasping voices. 

Upon direct and pointed inquiry I was told that 
KBPS had made no early attempts to broadcast to 
the classroom although it was first licensed to op- 
erate on March 23, 1923. Prior to that date 72 
universities and colleges, the Boise school district, 
and high schools of Omaha, Chicago, and Savan- 
nah had all been licensed to operate radio stations 

as had several hundred commercial sta- 
tions.—Carroll Atkinson. 
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New Educational Outlook in England 


By THOMAS A. WARREN 


T Is like coming home to meet again with school 

men. Twelve months have passed since my 

meeting with school folk at home, and this occa- 
sion thus is to me a great privilege. 

I did not know what promises I would be called 
upon to make in joining Phi Delta Kappa. I now 
know, however, that the ideals of Phi Delta 
Kappa are the ideals to which I have given my 
life, and I have been happy to make those 
* promises. 


What Is the Purpose of Education? 


In considering the new educational outlook in 
England, we should first know our aim—why do 
we seek that which we call ‘‘education”’? In shap- 
ing our reply, maybe we can take a lesson from 
Adolf Hitler. He knew what he wanted. His 
aim was domination of the world: and he built 
upon youth. It has become axiomatic to say that 
“What you would put into a nation, or into a 
world, you must first put into its youth.” If your 
achievement is to be lasting, you must begin with 
the children. Hitler began at seven years of age. 
Old-timers once observed that if they could have 
the children until seven, they would then be rea- 
sonably content to leave them to others. I should 
not go quite so far, but in the bigger issues of life 
we should decide what we want and then begin 
with the children. 

Plato said the noblest of studies is what man 
should be. Put another way—the aims of educa- 
tion are to be found in the nature of man. We 
can achieve full employment, full production, and 
many more material things, and still not have a 
life worth while. 

Ruskin said that education is not teaching us to 
know what we do not know, but how to behave as 
we do not behave. 

Many high-minded men founded voluntary 
schools in England five and six centuries ago and 
subsequently. They were schools mainly of Latin 
and the classics, and aimed at the training of men 
for the church and for such professions as law and 
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* Thomas A. Warren of Wolverhampton, Eng- 
land, President of Rotary International, was 
initiated into Phi Delta Kappa by Zeta Chap- 
ter, University of Chicago, April 23, 1946. 
His observations on the current British edu- 
cational program are based on forty years of 
experience as a participant in the creation of 
the English program of education. 


medicine. These are our ancient grammar schools, 
our so-called “public” schools of modern times. 
The celebration of ‘Founder's Day” in some of 
these schools each year reminds us of their vol- 
untary origin and purpose. 


Voluntary Effort Before Government Schools 


Good men acting individually or together, or on 
behalf of the church, founded most of these 
ancient schools: and the whole English school sys- 
tem is built upon this principle of voluntary ef- 
fort supplemented more and more as years passed 
by the intervention of the state. 

It is interesting to note that many of these “‘pub- 
lic’ schools, originally started for poor but tal- 
ented boys, are now schools of privilege in that 
they operate mainly from fees, with or without 
endowments accumulated down the years. The 
parent who sends his thirteen-year-old boy to a 
great boarding school will expect to spend upon 
tuition and other expenses up to perhaps $1,500 
per year. These schools have often been criticized, 
but it has to be conceded that they have generally 
succeeded in creating in their scholars a deep sense 
of public service, of social responsibility to their 
day and generation. In the quality of their actual 
instruction, they may not be better than some of 
the day schools of later establishment, but they 
rightly are cherished for their traditions of public 
spirit and service. 

The original voluntary principle is important 
if educational development in England is fully to 
be understood. Voluntary effort has mostly run 
well ahead of ultimate state action: then, after a 
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time of trial and growth, the state comes in to 
support the successful experiment. The year 1870 
is in this respect a landmark in English educa- 
tion. In that year the state made education com- 
pulsory and began a momentous state program of 
educational development. There were objections 
at the time, seventy-five years ago, even to those 
small beginnings of what is now the English sys- 
tem. Many similar objections are still to be heard 
when any material educational advance is pro- 
posed. 

“You are educating your masters,” the legis- 
lators were warned in 1870. The objectors were 
right if we realize that the common people were 
then to be educated for the first time. The Labor 
Party which has recently taken over political power 
is composed largely of people who got their edu- 
cation from the government schools, or schools 
operated with state support, which have emerged 
from the small beginnings of 1870. But let it also 
be said that some of the foremost labor leaders 
are entitled to wear the ‘‘old school tie.” 

According to the legislation of 1870, the three 
R’s were to be taught to all children: instruction 
in reading and writing and arithmetic was all that 
was compulsorily to be taught. The school itself 
was not to be compulsory so long as the child was 
taught those three R’s. 

The year 1902 was another landmark in English 
education. That year the locally elected school 
boards were abolished, and a new educational set- 
up established under a partnership of the state 
and local government, with a prominent place 
also provided for the churches. For the first time, 
the state and the local authorities now went jointly 
into secondary education (high schools), gradu- 
ally establishing a secondary school system which 
would rank with the older grammar schools. The 
new schools were established jointly by the town 
and the state with approximately 50 per cent of 
the costs coming from each, after receipts from 
pupils’ fees. Such old time “public” schools as 
Eton and Harrow have never accepted government 
or local grants, though they might have taken pub- 
lic aid on the same terms as the popularly-estab- 
lished secondary schools. They have preferred to 
keep their freedom from even partial state control. 

Under the national system which operated un- 
til 1944, about 90 per cent of all scholars left 
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full-time school by the age of 14. The secondary 
schools got a very select group of about 10 per 
cent for higher education and retained them until 
from 16 to 18 years of age. 

Night schools have down the years been very 
popular and successful in making good in de- 
gree the education of many who left day school 
in their early years. Many prominent men forced 
themselves upwards through this means. 

We may note sharp differentiation in the func- 
tion of the different types of schools during the 
developing years. Are we seeking to improve citi- 
zenship; or are we out mainly to prepare for jobs? 
With us, any direct preparation for jobs has been 
undertaken in schools different in large measure 
from those in which the main efforts are directed 


to better citizenship. 


Wars and Educational Reforms 


It is significant that much of our legislation for 
the promotion of education is related to war 
emergency. The Act of 1870 is associated with the 
Franco-German War; 1902 with the Boer War; 
1918 with World War I; and 1944 with World 
War II. Old time ideas and complacencies are 
shocked in many ways by the trials of war. 

Just as the Act of 1902 had finally made pri- 
mary schooling free, so the Act of 1944 abolished 
fees in high schools with certain exceptions. There 
still is acute controversy as to whether any high 
school should receive state aid if it accepts fees 
from pupils. Whatever the ultimate answer, it 
now is universally required that no pupil shall, 
because of inability to pay, be kept from the edu- 
cation to which his talents entitle him. 


The Church Operates Some Schools 


Under the new Act the schools partially con- 
trolled by the churches are still so controlled, the 
Church of England and the Roman Catholic 
Church being the denominations chiefly con- 
cerned. The church in these cases appoints the 
teachers, subject only to the veto of the local gov- 
ernment authority on secular grounds. The 
churches provide the buildings, the local author- 
ity paying salaries and other running costs with 
the aid of the grants (about 60 per cent) received 
from the national government. 
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NEW EDUCATIONAL OUTLOOK IN 


The National Salary Scale 


Where in earlier years the teacher’s remunera- 
tion was a local matter—and each local authority 
had its own salary schedule—there is now one gen- 
eral scale for the entire country. There rightly 
have been considerable increases since the war, 
especially for primary teachers. All teachers are 
paid under this latest award according to their 
qualifications and not according to the particular 
grades of school in which they teach. 

High school education is now to be available for 
everybody, and not confined to the approximately 
10 per cent formerly found in the secondary 
schools. All scholars above the age of eleven are 
distributed amongst three types of high school. 
About 10 per cent maybe are in the old-time gram- 
mar schools with a classical curriculum, or mod- 
ern languages, or other liberal preparation for the 
university or other career at age 16, 17 or 18. 
About another 10 per cent will be found in the 
new technical high schools providing spacious and 
general preparation for industry and commerce. 
The remainder of the pupils of high school age 
(the large majority) will be in the so-called mod- 
ern schools. There are no exemptions to the na- 
tional requirement that all shall be in full-time 
school until the age of fifteen years. Scholars can 
leave at the earliest at the end of the school term 
in which they reach their fifteenth year. When 
the necessary buildings and teachers are available, 
this minimum limit will, under the Act of 1944, 
be sixteen years. The local authorities have no 
control over the leaving age, hence there are no 
variations, as in the United States. 


The National Government Finances 
Universities 


The national government makes grants to the 
universities and there are in general no condi- 
tions which limit the freedom of the universities. 
The universities are thus largely exempt from the 
usual formula that public financing carries public 
control. Government money for the ordinary 
schools involves a growing amount of govern- 
ment control. 

The new modern schools for the great majority 
of the English children of high school age are of 
attractive type. They do not aim at advanced aca- 
demic learning, nor for the specialized teaching 
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of technical skills. They prepare for no examina- 
tions as the goal of their curricula. Their broad 
aim is improved citizenship, and the staff have 
much scope in deciding what is best for their own 
particular circumstances. The curriculum for the 
years 11-13 is much the same in all three types of 
high school, thus permitting pupils to transfer 
from one type to another if their development be- 
tween 11 and 13 so demands. 

Critics say that the old grammar schools will 
still get the pick of the scholars because of their 
ancient prestige, and will still be popularly re- 
garded as the superior schools. So, in an effort to 
be fair to all types of scholar, some cities with 
many children are trying a multilateral school ex- 
periment, housing in one building or on one 
campus, high schools of all three types. But Eng- 
land is usually afraid of the very big school, our 
tradition favoring the smaller institution. Rightly 
or wrongly, we rely much upon the personal in- 
fluence of the head teacher upon the individual 
scholar. We therefore believe (though there are 
exceptions) that the school with five hundred pu- 
pils has about reached its limit. You in the United 
States— at any rate in the large towns—would ap- 
parently think a school of that size quite small. It 
is expected that the city of London will try the 
multilateral school. London has long been gov- 
erned—and governed well, by the way!—by the 
Labor Party, who naturally seek theoretically for 
equality of opportunity. 

The proposed county colleges mark another 
great innovation in English education. By the Act 
of 1944, every person up to the age of eighteen 
years, not engaged in full-time schooling, must 
be given two half-days off from work each week 
in order to go to the county colleges—as soon as 
it has been possible to establish them, which won't 
be just yet. The particular aim of these new col- 
leges is general training for the many, but there 
will also be ample opportunity for all who have 
educational potentiality of any type. The county 
colleges will be equipped with playing fields, 
gymnasia, and all the provision necessary for a 
grand corporate fellowship on the most spacious 
and liberal lines. Here will be first-class education 
for young people already launched into the world 
of business and industry. Many of us educational 
folk regard this as an attractive programme of 
infinite promise. I myself am deeply interested. 
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The Nursery Schools 


The Act of 1944 also carries forward our wider 
hopes for nursery schools. These are not, as some 
think, schools where an earlier beginning is made 
in matters academic: they can be hallowed places 
where children as young as two or three learn in 
the natural way to grow up with others in safe- 
guarding surroundings. 

I once scoffed at nursery schools, but remained 
to pray. I am now a devout believer. Teachers in 
the first grade have many times had occasion to 
regret, for example, the impaired health, the in- 
discipline, and the slovenly language (or worse) 
with which the child in the past has come to school 
at the compulsory age of five. It has often been 
the work of years to eradicate these—sometimes 
they never were completely eradicated. 


The Boarding Schools 


The new Act introduces a grand new hope in 
the realm of the Boarding School. Up to now 
these fine schools (included in what is known as 
the “public” school system) have largely been 
confined to scholars from excellent homes whose 
parents could afford to pay the large costs already 
mentioned. Another kind of boarding school is 
that to which children are sent by the Courts as 
a consequence of delinquency. But delinquency 
springs in the main from unsatisfactory parents 
and homes, and I personally have always felt it 
should be from these sources that we should re- 
cruit our boarding school population—that we 
should provide a substitute for the unsatisfactory 
homes before (and not after) the unwholesome 
surroundings bring the children into conflict with 
the law. 

The new boarding schools later to be provided 
under the Act will be voluntary so far as at- 
tendance is concerned, and probably there will 
be initial difficulties in persuading many of the 
parents to let the children go away from home 
even at the cost of the State. However, the prom- 
ising provision is there in the Act, though it will 
take many years to achieve real result. Not only 
the children from difficult homes will go to these 
residential schools, and I visualize incalculable 
gain both to the children and the nation from 
this wise enactment. I have had experience in past 
years with camp schools for all types, and with 


boarding schools for ailing children, and greatly 
look forward to the time when we shall have the 
new boarding schools available on a large scale. 


Adult Education 


Adult education also has a new start in the 
Act of 1944. Hitherto it has been left largely to 
limited extraneous work on the part of universities 
and to voluntary organizations of many kinds, in- 
cluding the well-known Workers’ Educational As- 
sociation. The local education authorities are now 
compelled to do infinitely more in this direction 
than in the past: and they recognize the vital need. 
I think we may now anticipate generous provision 
for all those of any age or ambition who seek to 
widen their minds and experience by educational 
adventure in leisure time. 

The local authorities already have power to help 
any organization which seeks to keep young people 
usefully occupied (indoors or outdoors) during 
out-of-school or out-of-work periods. This type 
of aid was increased considerably during the war, 
and in the future no worthy organization of this 
character need languish because of lack of funds. 
Here is another sphere in which government co- 
operates with voluntarism for the general benefit. 

The Act also deals very effectively with the 
health of the child and the adolescent. The provi- 
sion for medical inspection and treatment is wise 
and generous, and there will be free meals or 
partially free meals, and milk, for all children who 
care to take advantage of them. The hope is that 
all children will take one meal each day at school. 

All in all, the new Act makes comprehensive 
provision for all sections of the people, young and 
old. It will take many years to come to full 
fruition, but the broad canvas stands ready for the 
gradual filling in of the details. 

England has had many experiences of grandiose 
plans made for educational advance and yet never 
fully realized. This time there seems better hope. 
Public opinion generally is firmly behind an 
eventual school-leaving age of 16 (without ex- 
emptions), a school medical system which will 
attack ill-health at its main source, county colleges 
and adult education which will offer liberal facili- 
ties for adolescents who have missed the higher 
reaches of the high school, and in the generality, 
a guarantee to everybody that he may secure all 
he deserves in the world of education and culture. 
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NEW EDUCATIONAL OUTLOOK IN 


The Discussion Period 


Question: Is any change being made in the require- 
ments for college entrance? 

Mr. Warren: Something like 10 per cent of the 
children in the past have been able to get into the high 
schools. Their entrance has been by competitive ex- 
amination. As the work of high schools advances, the 
college requirements advance correspondingly, so the 
competition is terrific. The opportunity will now be 
given for more people to attend college. 


Question: Can a local community which has no 
money refuse to put up schools? 

Mr. Warren: There have been great differences in 
what a community thought it could afford and initia- 
tive hitherto has been largely with the local authority. 
Under the new act the power of initiative rests much 
more with the national government. The national gov- 
ernment can tell a local authority that it must do certain 
things—that it must establish a new school or a different 
kind of school. In the new plans the national govern- 
ment will provide usually on a 60-40 basis financially, 
whereas in the past the contribution of the local au- 
thority has sometimes exceeded that of the national gov- 
ernment. 


Question: What happens if the local government re- 
fuses? 

Mr. Warren: If the local authority will not do as 
directed by the national government, they will lose gov- 
ernment aid correspondingly. That is sufficient penalty 
to ensure they do as may be required in the national 
interest. 


Question: Do you have truancy? 

Mr. Warren: The Education Acts have always pro- 
vided for compulsory education and in England we 
have a tradition of respect for the law. Parents are 
brought into court for undue absence of their children. 
For the first offense, they will be fined $2 or $3. If ex- 
cessive absence continues, there is provision to take the 
children away from the parent. No child misses his 
education. 


Question: Do you have any difference in the salaries 
in the city and rural communities? 

Mr. Warren: We.did until recently, but the new sal- 
ary schedule makes one provision for the entire coun- 
try. It is based upon the qualifications of the teacher. 


Question: Do men and women get the same pay? 

Mr. Warren: The man gets more. The salary for the 
woman is usually 75 or 80 per cent of the salary for a 
man of the same qualifications. The Labor Party may 
alter this, being committed in principle to equal pay for 
equal work. It will be handicapped in making any 
such change, however, by the fact that the government 
is very short of money. 


Question: Do you have local school boards in dis- 
tricts? 
Mr. Warren: Under the new act, the counties and 
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the larger cities are the unit of local administration. 
Cities of over sixty thousand or thereabouts will have 
a separate educational district. The act has abolished 
a great many local school districts. 


Question: Are you successful in recruiting men 
teachers? 

Mr. Warren: We have at present comparatively few 
men teachers because all the young men went to war 
and many of the older men also were called into war 
services. We have generally a great shortage of teachers. 
In many cases there were at the end of the war classes 
of fifty as the average in some towns. The new salary 
scale is designed largely to attract men because so far 
we have not been successful in enlisting men for teach- 
ing. The servicemen from this war tend to believe that 
El Dorado lies some place else. We did get men from 
out of service from the last war, and we believe that 
we will secure men this time. 


Question: Do you have citizenship as a subject in the 
curriculum? 

Mr. Warren: 1 hope citizenship will not be listed as 
a separate course of study. Citizenship and its training 
is to be found rather in the spirit of the school and in 
the spirit of the teacher. Real citizenship cannot be 
founded upon the sweat of an examination. 


Question: How will you select children to go into 
the new boarding schools? Will they be largely from 
undesirable homes? 

Mr. Warren: What is an undesirable home? I hope 
no government will be given authority to make that de- 
cision. If such a charge is given, it might sometime mean 
that my own home will be counted for one reason or 
another as undesirable. There are many homes of 
wealth quite as undesirable for children as homes of 
poverty. The recruitment for boarding schools is to be 
left to inducement. The slack parent can certainly see 
the attraction of having the expenses of the child taken 
away from the home budget. Again, the parent who 
would like to do right by his child can see the educa- 
tional opportunities of the new system. 


Question: Are educational opportunities equalized or 

do they rest upon what each community can afford to 
ay? 

* Mr. Warren: No progressive community today can 
afford not to spend all the money necessary for an ef- 
fective educational system. The uneducated, inefficient, 
unsatisfactory citizen is the deadliest liability any com- 
munity can have. The uneducated man is the last to 
find work, and the first to be out of work. The unedu- 
cated man is often a nuisance, sometimes worse. It is far 
better to spend fruitfully the money of the community, 
to spend it fruitfully upon the young rather than to 
spend it wastefully on the older inefficient. Education 
is a productive investment for the State. It carries a 
citizen as far in the development of his abilities as he 
will go. In my belief, this includes adult education and 
higher education equally with primary and secondary 
education. 
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Teaching in Africa 


The pages following carry reports from Phi Delta Kappans around 
the world. We may not see ourselves as others see us, but we can see 
through the eyes of others, and thereby add to the experience which 
will give us wisdom for our own work.—The Editor. 


Brother H. L. Rasmussen (Delta 1262, Stan- 
ford University) writes from Helderberg College, 
P. O. Box 22, Somerset West, C. P., South Africa, 
where he is head of the History Department. 

“Helderberg College is a private school situated 
about thirty-five miles east of Cape Town. Our 
enrollment of 280 students are all white and of 
both English and Dutch ancestry. I teach history 
to both college and high school students. Like 
other private schools around here we prepare the 
students for examinations at the University of 
Cape Town. All promotions, diplomas, and de- 
grees are based on rigid external examinations. 
Nothing else is accepted, nothing else considered 
substantial. 

“So the examinations dominate exerything: 
Curriculum and methods, as well as the teacher’s 
and students’ attitude. For example, if the stu- 
dents should think that certain facts presented in 
class are not pertinent to passing the examination, 
such knowledge is immediately counted for 
nought, avoided and ignored as useless. The 
course must of necessity be narrow in scope, con- 
forming to prescribed details by the examining 
board. On the part of the teacher, only meager 
scope for originality is possible, and no expedi- 
tions into pastures along the beaten track can be 
tolerated; time will not permit; for we must pre- 
pare for the examinations. Students are not trained 
in independent study and research; they are 
crammed with specific facts and drilled in a nar- 
row field of knowledge. 

“The expectancy and attitudes of the students 
peculiarly tally with this method. They expect 
the teacher to keep close to the text, carefully 
analyzing the story or problem, and presenting 
nifty but important notes on the blackboard, 
which they eagerly copy and learn, believing these 
to be shortcuts to a pass. And so the students 
master thoroughly a narrow field. This much 
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memory work leaves little or no time for re- 
freshing excursions into related fields. There is 
they term it here ‘swatting,’ immediately pre- 
ceding an examination. And a great sigh, much 
relief, and no study following one. And only an 
examination can move the scholars to study. Their 
attitude apparently is: It is your business to pre- 
sent the stuff; leave the learning to me, don’t med- 
dle, I will pass—and they generally do. About 
eighty-five per cent of our candidates presented 
pass. But, oh for the friendly, cooperative study 
in the atmosphere of freedom.” 


Brother Stephen J. G. Hofmeyr (Theta 292, 
Cornell University) writes from the Department 
of Public Education, Cape of Good Hope, P. O. 
Box 13, Cape Town, South Africa, and gives as 
his private address Cayuga, Paarl, South Africa. 

“After taking the Ph.D. degree at Cornell in 
1931 I proceeded to Europe where I made an 
extensive tour studying agricultural education in 
the different countries and then sailed for South 
Africa. I arrived here at the height (or depth?) 
of the depression and had to accept whatever job 
was offered me but after two years I was appointed 
inspector (supervisor) of agricultural education 
for the Cape Province which is one of the four 
provinces constituting the Union of South Africa. 
The size of this province is 277,169 square miles 
and is almost half the area of the whole Union. 
This area is about the same as that of France, Bel- 
gium, Holland and the Irish Free State! The 
schools that I have to supervise are spread over 
the length and breadth of this area and this means 
that one has to travel a good distance annually! 
Some parts of the province are very thinly popu- 
lated and one sometimes has to travel long dis- 
tances between schools. 

“I am in charge of ail the vocational agricul- 
tural high schools, the high and secondary schools 
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that offer agriculture as a subject and the primary 
schools that offer agricultural naturestudy instead 
of ordinary naturestudy. 

“All the traveling is done by automobile over 
roads which range from the best to the world’s 
worst! One must be able to drive over badly cor- 
rugated roads, over desert sands, over slippery 
dirt roads and sometimes through deep waters. 
There is no monotony about the roads! The scen- 
ery also is very different from the one part to the 
other. As I travel along I am often reminded of 
the different parts through which I traveled in the 
United States. 

‘The administration of education is much more 
centralized here than it is in the United States. 
The Department of Education with headquarters 
in Cape Town is in charge of all ordinary educa- 
tion, i.e. primary and secondary. The Department 
pays all the salaries of the supervisors and teach- 
ers, owns and equips the buildings, lays down 
educational policy, conducts examinations and ap- 
points teachers. Teacher training institutions like- 
wise fall under the Department. There are many 
advantages to this system but some disadvantages, 
too! We have school boards and school commit- 
tees but they have very limited powers. 

“If there is anyone who would like to have 
more information about education in South Africa 
I would be glad to give it.” 

The above was written April 11, and reached 
the National Office of Phi Delta Kappa in Home- 
wood, Illinois, June 4. Under date July 17, reach- 
ing the office August 14, Brother Hofmeyr writes 
to register his approval of the article “A Prerequi- 
site to Peace,” in the February issue of the PHI 
DELTA KaPPAN, differing with a writer of the 
May issue. His May issue of the magazine had just 
reached him when he wrote: 

“, . . It was good to find that there are people 
who are willing to admit that in this last world 
conflict there are also two sides to the issues like 
all other issues. . . . Is the writer so naive as to 
think that all justice is on the side of the Allies? I 
would advise him to read Falsehood in Time of 
War, by Ponsonby, a British Member of Parlia- 
ment. If this does not disillusion him nothing else 
will. 


“We, as Phi Delta Kappans, cannot make any 
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claim to leadership if we allow our prejudices to 
interfere with sound thinking.” 





Teaching in Venezuela 


Jorge L. Gonzalez (Beta 2340, Columbia Uni- 
versity ) Sur 15 No. 30, Caracas, Venezuela, South 
America, is working for the Venezuelan Govern- 
ment as head of the vocational agriculture section, 
or as his letterhead carries it, ‘Estados Unidos de 
Venezuela, Ministerio do Agricultura Y Cria, Di- 
reccion Economia Agricola, Agricultura Voca- 
cional.”” Upon his return from Columbia Univer- 
sity, he worked for a year for the Creole Petro- 
leum Corporation (Standard Oil of New Jersey) 
as director of schools. He says of his work: 

“We are endeavoring to do extension and agri- 
cultural work through Home Economic Schools, 
Home Demonstration Agents, Agricultural Clubs, 
and Practical Agricultural Schools. 

“We are hoping to help my country through 
agricultural education of our youth, and adequate 
training for the adolescents and adults.” 


He Signed UNO Charter 


Mohd. Fadhel Jamali may be in the United 
States as this appears; he wrote us in June from 
Abu Nowas Street, Baghdad, Iraq, as follows: 

“After I received the degree of Ph.D. in Edu- 
cation from Teachers’ College, Columbia, in 1932, 
I returned to my country, Iraq, with the Monroe 
Commission to survey the educational conditions 
of the country. 

“After that I began to work in the Ministry of 
Education in the capacity of Director-General 
where I had an active part in the shaping of policy 
and the developing of Education. 

“Recently I moved to the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs. I attended the UNO Conference in San 
Francisco and signed the Charter for Iraq. At pres- 
ent I am the Minister of Foreign Affairs in the 
Iraq Cabinet. My duties may take me to the 
U. S. A. again for the UNO meeting in Septem- 
ber, and I hope to meet some of my brother Phi 
Delta Kappans during my stay in New York.” 
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In August of 1936 my wife and I began a 28- 
day steamer honeymoon that took us to Nikolski 
village on Umnak island in the western Aleutians 
where I taught school for Uncle Sam—longitude 
168° West, latitude of Edinburgh, Scotland. 
Two years later found us on the central Yukon 
River a hundred miles north of Fairbanks—where 
the Arctic Circle ran through the far reaches of 
our back yard—latitude 66° North. For a total 
of three years I held down those two isolated Aleut 
and Na Dené Indian posts, and contributed some- 
what to the slow progress which those primitive 
peoples are making toward civilization. 

The United States seemed very far away in- 
deed, and all the educational theories I had 
learned in college had no more application to a 
non-English-speaking Indian community than an 
apple has to a cherry cobbler. ‘‘Look around you 
for the needs of the community, and then teach 
toward those needs,” was the only criteria which 
my superintendent had given me. I believe that 
if all our modern educators lived by so simple a 
code, our complex school system would soon close 
the gap that separates the teaching profession from 
the rest of the world. 

But first I found a language barrier. Of my 24 
Aleut pupils half did not know a word of English. 
Fortunately I had been trained in American Indian 
linguistics, and knew a smattering of several In- 
dian tongues already, so that it was relatively easy 
for me to memorize enough Aleut commands to 
carry on the work of the school until the youngsters 
had picked up a bit of English. I found it a great 
help in explaining such English peculiarities as 
the difference between to, two, and too, and inci- 
dentally learning the native language, however 
feebly, brought about a definite rapport between 
the community and me. 

At that time the Indian Service still followed 
its old policy of attempting to eradicate our primi- 
tive cultures by prohibiting any word of the na- 
tive language from being spoken on government 
property, and by forcing the younger generation 
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Teaching in the Aleutians 


By JAY ELLIS RANSOM 


* Jay Ellis Ransom returned to the States, teach- 
ing now at Redondo Beach, California, and 
doing graduate study at U. C. L. A. 


into acceptance of the white man’s mores. Being 
an anthropologist first, I quickly abandoned this 
outmoded practice—since my post was far beyond 
the range of supervision. I introduced probably 
the first attempt to teach the reading and writing 
of the native language alongside that of English 
in the school—using the Russian missionary script 
which all the older people had been using for a 
century past. I used the old-fashioned copybook 
method, with one page in Aleut and the other its 
English translation. Years later I was gratified to 
learn that the Indian Office had changed its policy, 
and today is making a serious attempt to preserve 
the remnants of the old cultures among its various 
tribal peoples. At that time—only ten brief years 
ago—I was probably the only white teacher in the 
entire service who made practical use of the na- 
tive language in the classroom. I did not endear 
myself to the regional office thereby, but know 
that I contributed much to the native community 
which could not have been done by other 
techniques. 

Red tape would have hamstrung every attempt 
at progress, had my two posts not been so far 
beyond reach of the central office. Mail required 
from two to four months round trip, and in the 
islands we went from October until March with- 
out any contact with the outside world save by the 
radio which I operated on a third class license. 
Consequently I cut red tape right and left and op- 
erated strictly without authority save that en- 
gendered by my own personality. Being only 22 
years old at the tirne I undoubtedly usurped much 
more authority than was warranted, but I have 
the eternal satisfaction of knowing it was directed 
toward the best welfare of the community. Few 
22-year-old adolescents fresh out of college would 
have done differently under the arduous circum- 
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stances of life in so essentially harsh and bitter a 
land. 

Under the basic primitive conditions of life in 
a hunting-fishing-gathering society, the techniques 
of educational method had to be directed toward 
the crying needs of the living present. Reading, 
writing, and arithmetic were geared to basic neces- 
sities. Reading was directed toward the practical 
requirements of handling a mail-order catalog. 
Writing had to develop sufficient legibility so that 
one and all could order from the mail-order 
houses, write letters to distant relatives, and make 
out wills. Arithmetic was necessary as a check on 
the nefarious practices of the local traders, and 
to calculate the value of raw goods produced— 
furs, salt fish, manufactures, etc.—against the 
prices of American goods and equipment, and spe- 
cifically to prevent the trader from padding his 
charge accounts with non-existent sales. Naturally 
the trader and the school teacher were mortal busi- 
ness enemies, though occasionally social friends, 
at least on the surface. 


Teaching by Personal Example 

In the primitive wilderness the teacher did as 
much incidental teaching through his personal 
techniques of living outside of the school as he 
did in the classroom. It was a never-failing marvel 
to the children and women of the community to 
see our galvanized iron kitchen sink with a lead 
pipe drain that fed into a five gallon gasoline tin. 
With no modern conveniences in the whole 
86,000 square miles of Yukon River territory 
served by our village, our outhouse represented 
almost the last item of luxury; the Indians simply 
went into the surrounding bush which at fifty and 
sixty degrees below zero in mid-winter held few 
lures. Slowly these elemental adjuncts to civiliza- 
tion made their unobtrusive appearance, crudely 
built alongside the native stilt-legged caches. 

One thing above all has stood me in good stead 
since leaving the Yukon, and I use it constantly 
in my classes today. Because these people spoke 
at best only a few hundred words of English, I 
had to reduce my collegiate vocabulary to the white 
bones of expression. Basic English! The language 
I habitually spoke would have put basic English 
in the category of paradigmatic insipience. I 
learned to express the most complex thinking in 
words of one syllable, and even to say them 


through the local sign language used by our re- 
gional deaf-mutes without any recourse to verbal 
language at all! 

One other thing I came to realize—since all of 
us who served those people were, in the last 
analysis, aliens exiled from our own homelands— 
was that the best teachers in a given community 
were those who rose out of that self-same com- 
munity. We attempted to encourage our better 
pupils, when they had completed the work of the 
community school, to go away to boarding high 
school and to prepare themselves educationally to 
come back and help their own people. As nmiany as 
could be arranged for by the Government were 
sent on to coliege, and a few returned to teach 
in their home communities, speaking naturally 
the language of their ancestors. But whiskey, dis- 
ease, and debauchery too often nullified the po- 
tentialities of those we sent away. 

Yet it seems to me, observing our own complex 
society here in America, that the happiest and 
most satisfied teachers—those doing the most 
progressive community work—are men and 
women who have grown up part and parcel of the 
old home town, gone away for their education, 
and then returned with newer viewpoints to teach 
in the schools which first started them on their way 
up. We have a much too large coterie of teachers 
in America dissatisfied with their jobs, disliking 
the communities and the small-townness of life 
in which the placement bureaus have located them, 
unsettled because their futures are not rooted any- 
where, always feeling themselves an alien among 
unfriendly strangers. When vacation comes, these 
teachers beat the children out of the doors, cars 
already packed, and are gone in such a swirl of 
dust that certainly the community must carry a 
slightly salty taste in its mouth. 

Teachers, to be fully effective, must be hand- 
raised in a community, selected for their potentiali- 
ties by the schools which contribute most to their 
development, perhaps subsidized by the com- 
munity or by the State for service in that com- 
munity where their roots forever tie them with 
affection for the people around them. Perhaps 
this can never be wholly realized, and yet I feel 
that our growing American towns are not greatly 
different in their greater complexities from the 
primitive hunting villages of the far arctic. 
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Teaching in Argentina 


Herbert H. Peterson (Alpha Sigma 371, Uni- 
versity of Denver) for the past two years has been 
principal of the American Grammar and High 
School, Colegio Ward, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 
Though the administrative focus in a school in a 
foreign land is different in many respects from that 
of one in the U. S. A., he says there are many simi- 
larities. He expects to return to educational work 
in Malaya, after a quarter in the university in the 
United States, visits in Missouri and in Switzer- 
land. ‘We are needed in Malaya, we are told, to 
help restore our educational program and educa- 
tional plant which were destroyed.” 

Of the school with which he is working, he 
writes: 


“About seven thousand miles away from North 
America, and in the southern hemisphere, there 
is to be found a little bit of the U. S. A——The 
American Grammar and High School located in 
the residential suburb of Belgrano, in Buenos 
Aires, Argentina. This regular North American 
school has the distinction of being one of three 
schools located in foreign countries, and the only 
school on the continent proper of South America 
to be accredited in the United States. The atmos- 
phere, the classes, the teachers, the pupils, the text- 
books, and the administration of the school, all 
combine to give visitors that impression of the lit- 
tle bit of the U. S. A. located in a foreign land. 

“The pupils of the American Grammar and 
High School are children of North American par- 
ents, English-speaking Argentines and Europeans. 
The highest hurdle before the non-North Ameri- 
can pupil who wishes to enter the school is bound 
up in this simple question, ‘Do you speak and 
understand English?’ North American children 
have the preference in admission, because the 
school was founded and is maintained for them by 
the mission boards of the Disciples and Methodist 
Churches. Wherein it has been practicable, this 
educational courtesy has been extended to other 
children, making it possible for them to receive 
genuine ‘American education.’ 

“Teachers for the American Grammar and 
High School are recruited continually from the 
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United States, although during these war years an 
adverse international monetary exchange made 
this difficult. It is possible, however, for a teacher 
to come to Argentina to teach in the American 
Grammar and High School, and for him to make 
expenses—but little more than that at the present 
rate of exchange. In other words, a contract with 
our school makes it possible for the ordinary 
teacher to have the experience of teaching in a 
foreign land, to have the travel, and to study 
abroad. Many teachers come from the U. S. A. 
with those ideas in mind. They take advantage of 
teaching in a foreign country through the medium 
of the English language, and many of them then 
study Spanish, German or French while they are 
here. 

“Some years ago the Argentine government be- 
gan forcing foreign schools to teach the Argentine 
elementary curriculum in Spanish in the morning. 
A great hue and cry sprang up, as one might ex- 
pect. In practice we now see that teaching through 
the medium of the Spanish language done by 
qualified Argentine teachers is one of the great 
advantages that our school has to offer to North 
American children. Our graduates go to the 
United States to college, educated not only in the 
English but at least in the Spanish language also. 
In a word, our pupils become bilingual. 

“The elementary North American curriculum is 
taught in the afternoon. We have tried hard to 
make the English language curriculum supple- 
mentary to, rather than added on to, the Argentine 
one. In part that has been successful, although 
much still remains to be done. Trained men and 
women have been working on the problem, and 
we are still striving toward the perfect curriculum. 

“Teachers from the U. S. A. who bring along 
their children have found to their pleasant surprise 
that their own children can continue their North 
American education in this little spot of the 
U. S. A. with the additional advantage of having 
them learn the Spanish language under qualified 
Argentine teachers. Pupils find it simple to trans- 
fer from schools in their home state and back 
again, even though they are travelling and mixing 
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up their seasons and their school years. Many 
kinds of adjustments might appear to be necessary, 
but since the American Grammar and High School 
was founded to meet that need, the adjustment 
now is made smoothly and with a minimum of 
difficulty. Pupils who know no Spanish are tutored 
up to their age levels by qualified teachers who 
know both languages, because it has been found 
here in our school that maintaining the pupils’ 
social level is of strategic importance in helping 
the individual child adjust to these new conditions. 

“Out of necessity the American Grammar and 
High School is college entrance conscious. The 
program of studies in the high school is developed 
and carried forward with the one aim of prepar- 
ing pupils for college entrance. Many of the par- 
ents of the pupils are college graduates, and their 
ambition is that the child shall return to the 
United States to complete his education in some 
fine college. In the year 1944, 29 out of a gradu- 
ating class of 32 seniors entered colleges in the 
U. S. A., one was married, one began work in 
the United States Embassy, and the other acts as 
our elementary school receptionist. 

“The American Grammar and High School is 
accredited in the U. S. A. by the Southern Associ- 
ation of Colleges and Secondary Schools. This is 
of great significance to our graduates because our 
credits are accepted without question in the 
U. S. A., and because they are admitted to schools 
of higher learning on the same basis as graduates 
from high schools in North America. 

“The Buenos Aires Chapter of the National 
Honor Society is the American Grammar and High 
School chapter. Election to the Honor Society is 
a coveted distinction. The National Honor So- 
ciety, Buenos Aires Chapter, is possibly unique in 
one distinction—the members leave Buenos Aires 
for universities in the United States, so that there 
are no new members remaining to meet with or 
to greet the new members who are elected each 
year! 

“The Student Council of the American Gram- 
mar and High School is a busily functioning or- 
ganization. The pupils take an active part in the 
working of the school—assuming responsibilities, 
carrying out routine administrative duties, and of- 
fering constructive suggestions. 

“The Student Council is a member in good 


standing of the National Association of Student 
Councils of the United States. The magazine 
Student Life is a lively part of the school library. 
The School Reporter is assigned his responsibility 
to that official organ. 

“The American Grammar and High School is 
the College Entrance Examination Board examina- 
tion center for this part of South America. Three 
times a year the high school building facilities are 
thrown open to candidates for higher education in 
the U. S. A. A high school teacher has been ap- 
pointed to the center. She advertises the examina- 
tions in the English and in some of the Argentine 
newspapers, and conducts the examinations on 
the fixed dates. This service is for our high school 
graduates in particular, but the courtesy is ex- 
tended to students who are graduates of other 
schools.” 


George Earle Owen (Beta 2324, Columbia Uni- 
versity) is Professor of Church History and Chris- 
tian Thought and Vice-Director in the Union 
Theological Seminary, Camacua 282, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina. He serves also in many other 
capacities, such as chairman of the Field Work De- 
partment, chairman of the Religious Education 
Committee of the Confederation of Evangelical 
Churches of the River Plate Republics ( Argentina, 
Paraguay, and Uruguay), member of the Colegio 
Ward Board, treasurer of the Mission and of the 
Central Council of Churches of the Disciples of 
Christ, and publisher of an eight-page quarterly, 
River Plate Reflections. He participates in a 
“Philosophers Club,” composed of men interested 
in philosophy, theology, and education, and re- 
cently read before that group a paper on “A 
Preface to a Philosophy of Education.” 

Of his work, he writes: 


“The Union Seminary is interdenominational, 
interracial, and international. We have 52 stu- 
dents from Argentina, Bolivia, Chile, Paraguay, 
Panama, Peru and Uruguay, representing the 
Methodist, Disciples of Christ, Presbyterian, 
Waldensian and Armenian churches. There is a 
library of nearly 10,000 well chosen books in 
Spanish, Portuguese, English, French, German, 
Latin and Italian. We receive students who have 
completed their ‘colegio’ or secondary education. 
In addition to writing a thesis each student, be- 
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fore graduating, must have completed a year of 
practical work in a church, in social work, in a 
hospital, or in an educational institution. During 
the years of residence in the Seminary each stu- 
dent is assigned to a church or church school in 
Buenos Aires or nearby, and their work there is 
supervised through visits, weekly reports and 
classes, and personal counseling. We have a 
three-year Bachillerate course and a five-year 
Licenciatura one, or four and six years including 
the year of practical work. 

“An effort is made to supplement whatever is 
lacking in the preparation the student has or would 
ordinarily receive at the Seminary. For instance, 
students interested in social work may take the 
work offered by the Museo Social; others (some of 
the girls) Red Cross nursing work; Music, piano 
and voice; Public Speaking, or whatever may be 
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helpful in their work of Christian service. Stu- 
dents expecting to do rural work spend a year at 
the Methodist Experimental Farm, ‘El Vergel,’ in 
Chile. This last summer the Seminary cooperated 
with the Religious Education Committee of the 
Confederation of Evangelical Churches in a Lab- 
oratory Training School in which all who were to 
direct or teach in Vacation Schools learned to teach 
by teaching under guidance in a Vacation School. 

“The Seminary sponsors a good deal of trans- 
lation of English books into Spanish. Other out- 
reaches include correspondence courses, a lending 
library, pastors’ institutes, lectures and worship 
services, to which the public is invited, and the 
publication of a pastors’ magazine, The Evangeli- 
cal Pastor. It has sometimes been said that this 
Seminary is the spearhead of Evangelical or 
Protestant work in South America.” 


Teachin g in Australia 


Brother G. S. Browne (Lambda 483), who was 
visiting professor at the University of California 
in 1931, is now Dean of the Faculty of Education 
at the University of Melbourne, Australia. Dur- 
ing the war he undertook two missions for the 
Royal Australian Air Force to New Guinea, the 
Trobriands, the Halmaheras, Borneo and N. E. L, 
meeting many Americans in the course of these 
journeys. At the University of Melbourne, in the 
lectures in Comparative Education advantage was 
taken of the presence of many Americans to invite 
them to participate in the seminars and discussions 
on American education. They stood up manfully 
to the task, defended co-education, denied that 
education was in any way responsible for the news- 
papers, films, swing music or the activities of 
gangsters, and gave interesting descriptions of 
their own high schools and universities. Three 
American Indian soldiers made a great impres- 
sion, one describing Riverside College in very 
graphic fashion. In general the sessions tended 
to strengthen the bonds between U. S. A. and 
Australia, and all agreed that there should be inter- 
change of students and lectures when traveling 
facilities again become normal. Professor Browne 
has contributed an article on Australian Education 


for one of the 1946 issues of the Forum of Edu- 
cation. 


Brother Roy W. Stanhope (Delta 995, Stanford 
University), whose regular address is 32 Bruns- 
wick Street, East Maitland, N. S. W., Australia, 
writes from the District Hospital, West Maitland, 
N. S. W., Australia. He had the misfortune to 
injure a leg, and faces the prospect of some months 
in bed before resuming teaching duties. He was 
at Stanford in 1938 while holding the traveling 
fellowship of the South Wales Public School 
Teachers Federation. He visited other educational 
institutions in the States, and returned to Australia 
via Europe, the Suez, and the Indian Ocean. He 
was appointed Lecturer in Science Education in 
the Sydney Teachers College, in 1943 transferring 
back to the teaching service of the State Educa- 
tion Department. He is now in charge of the De- 
partment of Science in the Boys’ High School, 
Maitland, New South Wales. He writes: 

“Situated, as it is, at an important junction point 
on the railroad connecting the Southern Hemi- 
sphere’s largest steel works and richest coal fields, 
Maitland was expected to figure high on the Jap- 
anese priority bombing list. But the expected 
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bombs never came and so I had no opportunity to 
investigate and report upon any unexploded 
bombs—a task which would have fallen to my lot 
as Bomb Reconnaissance Officer in the air warden 
organization. 

“The most interesting of my recent experiences 
was the flight across the continent, from Brisbane 
on the mid-Pacific coast to Perth on the Indian 
Ocean, in acceptance of an invitation to be a 
speaker at the annual conference of the West 
Australian Science Teachers’ Association. The ad- 
dresses given were entitled ‘Science Education in 
the United States of America,’ ‘Science for Better 
Living’ and “The Training of Science Teachers,’ 
while a radio talk on ‘Science in General Educa- 
tion’ was given over the state network. 

“Within recent years a number of American 
science educators have drawn attention to serious 
disadvantages inherent in the one-year courses 
taken at breathless speed between September and 
June. In Australian secondary schools all credit 
subjects are studied continuously over a period of 
from three to five years, with the result that ample 
time and opportunity are afforded for the develop- 
ment of laboratory techniques, for the accumula- 
tion of functional knowledge and experiences and 
for the maturation of the major concepts on the 
‘big ideas’ of the sciences. 

“In the past the sciences offered in Australian 
secondary schools have been restricted, in the 
main, to the separate fields but, in recent years, 
the General Science movement has made much 
headway. This and the increasing degree of orien- 
tation of the senior science courses towards gen- 
eral education and away from preparation for 
tertiary studies represent the most significant of 
recent developments in Australian science educa- 
tion. Our courses and examinations are still 
‘tough’ by American standards—our able students 
in any school have work worthy of their caliber. 

“We are now working towards the formation of 
an Australian Science Teachers’ Association with 
its own national journal. 

“Correspondence and exchange of science edu- 
cational materials would be welcomed with teach- 
ers in the United States and elsewhere.” 

Clifford P. Archer (Epsilon 272, Iowa State 
University, and Eta 895, University of Minnesota) 
is author of ‘“Teacher Selection and Preservice Ed- 


ucation in Australia,” in School and Society, July 
6, 1946. After service in the U. S. Army, he has 
returned to his work as Associate Professor of 
Education, University of Minnesota. 





Teaching in the Philippines 


Brother Ernest W. Cabe (Beta 1921, Columbia 
University) is officially T/Sgt. Ernest W. Cabe, 
Jr., 38694219, I & E Det., Philippine Inst., Hq. 
AFWESPAC, APO 707 c/o PM, San Francisco, 
California. In the last paragraph of his letter he 
has a good resolution, like a lot of other people! 
He writes: 


“I was very pleased the other day to receive the 
first copy of the PHt DELTA KAPPAN I have seen 
in many months. 

“Since arriving in the Philippines from the 
European Theater last summer, I have had the 
good fortune of being connected with the Philip- 
pine Institute for the Armed Forces which is con- 
sidered the largest army educational center in the 
world. Since its establishment by the Army In- 
formation and Education Section last spring in the 
still smoking ruins of Manila, the school has en- 
rolled over fifteen thousand soldiers, sailors, 
W ACs, and nurses in night and day classes at both 
high school and college level. At present there 
are approximately two thousand members of the 
armed forces attending classes taught by qualified 
instructors who were high school and college 
teachers in civilian life. Our faculty is supple- 
mented by a number of outstanding professors 
from Philippine colleges. 

“Since last October I have been Supervising 
Principal of the Institute. Recently I received the 
Commendation for Outstanding Service from 
Major General Ewart Plank, Commanding Gen- 
eral of the Manila area. Before entering mili- 
tary service I was Director of Instruction for the 
Pampa, Texas Independent School District. 

“Some of the experiences and observations re- 
sulting from my work with this rather unusual 
educational project would make, in my estimation, 
a rather interesting article for our fraternity pub- 
lication. At an early date I plan to submit an 
article for your consideration.” 
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Teaching 


Joseph M. Troxell (Rho 851, New York Uni- 
versity) is head of the language department in 
the Escola Tecnica de Aviacao, Sao Paulo, Brasil. 
He sends this report of his work. 


“This is my third year as Head of the Language 
Department in Escola Tecnica de Aviacao in Sao 
Paulo, Brasil, South America’s greatest and fastest 
growing industrial city of almost three million 
people. Our school is a military technical school 
of aviation and upon graduation the students be- 
come technical sergeants in the Forca Aerea 
Brasileira. Being a military institution of the Bra- 
silian air force, only the instructional aspects of the 
school are handled by North Americans. Some 
twenty or more specialist courses are offered in 
the various technical phases of aviation. The stu- 
dents come from all over Brasil, eat and sleep in 
the school and study eight hours each day. In brief 
they are given the same kind of military and tech- 
nical training which the American Air Force gave 
to its privates during the war. The program is a 
rigorous one—classes begin at 7 a.m. and run to 
4 p.m. After that the first three months of the 
school’s operation (November and December, 
1943, and January, 1944) we have grown from 
an enrolment of some forty students to our present 
size of 2,000 (two thousand). 

“The Language Department at present has 
forty-one people including thirty-four North 
Americans teaching English, four Brasilian teach- 
ers teaching Portuguese, and an office staff of three 
Brasilian young ladies. The thirty-three North 
Americans in our department teach one hour of 
English each day to the students so that they may 
gain facility in that language for reading technical 
aviation material and thus keep up to date in their 
various fields of specialization when they leave the 
school; the four Brasilian Portuguese teachers pro- 
vide the school’s entire instructional personnel 
(250 in all) with supplementary Portuguese for 
one hour each day until such time as they prove 
themselves proficient. Portuguese proficiency is 
determined by passing an oral and written pro- 
ficiency examination, the oral part of this is given 
before a Brasilian examining board. Mine is the 


in Brasil 


responsibility of organizing and supervising this 
dual language program. The thirty-three men and 
women teaching English in our language depart- 
ment come from all sections of the United States 
and have had their training from as many differ- 
ent colleges and universities. Previous to their 
coming to Brasil they were American college 
teachers and public school teachers, principals, 
supervisors and superintendents. Most of them 
have also had technical aviation training and ex- 
perience in the United States. 

“The work of our Language Department is 
challenging and interesting—as is the whole school 
program. North Americans in the States would 
be proud to see their fellow countrymen here in 
Brasil several thousand miles from home lecturing 
several hours each day in Portuguese, a language 
facility which they acquired by an intensive three 
or four months training course in the United 
States, and supplemented by more training while 
on the job.” 





Commissioner Inaugurated 


Francis Trow Spaulding (Iota 128, Harvard Uni- 
versity) is being inaugurated October 17 as New 
York State Commissioner of Education and President 
of the University of the State of New York. Gover- 
nor Thomas E. Dewey is to speak and the Commis- 
sioner will give an inaugural address that evening. 
Other features are planned for the eightieth annual 
convocation of the State Board of Regents, includ- 
ing a Phi Delta Kappa luncheon at noon, October 17. 

Dr. Spaulding was serving as dean of the gradu- 
ate school of education in Harvard University, when 
given military leave in 1942. He saw service as chief 
of the Education Branch, Division of Information 
and Education, U. S. War Department. His service as 
director of the study of secondary education in the 
Regents’ Inquiry into the Character and Cost of Edu- 
cation in New York State gave him intimate acquaint- 
ance with educational problems and school people of 


the state. 
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Teaching in Canada 


Brother C. R. Blackstock (Phi 525, University 
of Wisconsin) has been teaching for the past 18 
years in Pickering College, New Market, Ontario, 
a boarding school for boys. He writes: 


“My job has been physical education to which 
was added health education including the super- 
vision of the health service. When an elementary 
department was instituted the general supervision 
of this department fell to me. 

“During the last eight years I have edited pub- 
lications for the Canadian Physical Education As- 
sociation, which initiated a survey of the most 
urgent educational needs in Canada. They have 
made several published reports which have had 
a marked bearing on the planning of educators 
for the future. 

“In the fall of 1945 the Provincial Government 
of Ontario set up a Royal Commission on Educa- 
tion to investigate the state of education in that 
province and to discover the ideas and suggestions 
for any and all individuals and organizations in- 
terested in education. This Commision under the 
chairmanship of the Mr. Justice Hope has had 
many public hearings and several hundred briefs 
presented. It will eventually make a report back 
to the province.” 


Brother C. A. Brown (Beta 907, Columbia 
University) is Registrar, Ontario Provincial De- 
partment of Education, Toronto 2, Ontario, Can- 
ada. He came to that work after terms of service 
as a public school principal in London, Ontario, 
inspector-administrator of schools in the cities of 
Chatham and St. Catharines. He is also Chairman 
of the Ontario Teachers’ and Inspectors’ Super- 
annuation Commission. 

As Registrar, he is “in charge of the preparation 
and conduct of Departmental examinations, the 
issuing of provincial certificates and diplomas, the 
issuing of interim and permanent teaching certifi- 
cates, Departmental Summer Courses and Inter- 
change of Teachers.” 


Brother M. V. Marshall (Iota 326, Harvard 
University) is head of the department of educa- 
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tion at Acadia University, Wolfville, Nova Scotia. 
He writes: 


“Acadia University is really a liberal arts college 
with departments of household science, engineer- 
ing, secretarial, etc. Its normal enrolment was 
about 550, but after VE day we jumped to 750 
and expect over 1,000 next year. The three mari- 
time provinces of Canada (Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick and Prince Edward Island) are served 
by five such institutions. 

“My particular job is training teachers and prin- 
cipals for secondary schools. The provincial regu- 
lations require that such work be done subsequent 
to obtaining a degree so my students are all gradu- 
ates. Our basic curriculum in the department of 
Education consists of four courses: History and 
Philosophy of Education, Educational Psychology 
and some of its applications, General Methods of 
Teaching and Practice Teaching, and a course 
which I am calling The Social Function of the 
School. The department is not large; in common 
with experience elsewhere the number of prospec- 
tive teachers increases in times of economic depres- 
sion and falls off in boom times. 

“One feature of the teacher-training program 
here which I would not recommend is that the 
license to teach (certificate, to you) is a blanket 
one; it entitles the holder to teach any subject 
in any school anywhere. This is a continuation of 
a policy made necessary by a small, scattered popu- 
lation with only small urban centers. Within the 
last three years Nova Scotia has brought into actu- 
ality what we used to call the ‘larger school unit 
of administration’ when I taught at Franklin and 
Marshall College in Lancaster, Pennsylvania. At 
its initiation it was for financial purposes only, 
but the provincial department is now moving on 
to consolidate secondary education (from grade 
seven up) so that the high school children within 
each county will be brought together into two, 
three or four centers for their high school work. 
It is also planned to make these schools centers for 
adult activities.” 


Brother Jacob Tuckman (Beta 1418, Columbia 
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University) is Executive Director of the Jewish 
Vocational Service, 2806 Park Avenue, Montreal, 
Canada. He went to Montreal in March, 1945, to 
start the agency, which provides vocational guid- 
ance and placement service to youth, veterans, and 
displaced war workers. 


“It is the first agency of its kind in Canada but 
we are hopeful that other agencies providing sim- 
ilar service will be developed in other cities in 
Canada. Vocational guidance is a new field in 
Canada but there has been a growing interest in 
the movement since the outbreak of war. At the 
present time, in addition to myself, our staff con- 
sists of one vocational counselor, two job place- 
ment workers and two secretaries.” 


Brother J. D. Aikenhead (Zeta 684, University 
of Chicago) is inspector-superintendent of schools 
at Hanna, Alberta, Canada, which is some 200 
miles southeast of Edmonton, Alberta. 


“Administration and supervision share about 
equally in my time devoted to the needs of 
two larger units of administration, covering an 
area of 5,000 square miles. Three problems re- 
main unsolved; how to: (1) become a better su- 
perintendent; (2) lessen the amount of clerical 
work; and (3) spend more time with Madge—my 
unpaid secretary, with Sharon—6], and my most 
critical student, and Glen—3 1, and much puzzled 
why I spend so great a length of time away from 
home. 

“Biennial courses by correspondence from the 
University of Chicago, plus 214 months summer 
school, 1946, Harvard, are an attack on the first 
problem. Suggestions would be welcomed on the 


last two.” 


Of articles in recent issues of the magazine, 
Brother Aikenhead writes: 


‘. . . I favor the spiritual trend that is evident 
in the articles. . . . I am not in favor of the 
article recently carried by a group of Chicago 
teachers who stress a separate rate of pay for 
women and men teachers; Certainly it 


would appear to me that a group with opposing 
views should now have the opportunity to use the 
Px DELTA KaPPAN to present the other side of 


the question... . 


‘From my viewpoint, the magazine has been the 
main factor in my membership since 1930. I am 
willing to pay more for it, and more for dues to 
implement any positive program.” 


Brother E. K. Ford (Alpha Pi 7, Rutgers Uni- 
versity ) is Inspector of Technical Schools, Depart- 
ment of Education, Province of Nova Scotia, Hali- 
fax, N. S., Canada. He writes: 


“We are at present engaged in starting a pro- 
gram of vocational education in Nova Scotia 
which will eventually involve the construction of 
about five full-time vocational schools so located as 
to serve a region. The administrative set-up will 
have some features which are interesting because 
of the peculiar geography of the Province, and 
the need for adequate programs of guidance in 
the schools.” 

He is author of an article covering the general 
features of the plan published in a spring issue 
of The School, a magazine published in Ontario. 


Brother George J. Trueman (Beta 145, Co- 
lumbia University) is Emeritus President, Mount 
Allison University, Sackville, New Brunswick, 
with which institution he was associated from 1923 
to 1945. He would like to locate some of his fel- 
low students in Columbia University, from which 
he secured his degree in 1919. 


Brother Richmond W. Longley (Iota 466, Har- 
vard University) 216 Neptune Boulevard, Strath- 
more, Quebec, Canada, is now employed by the 
Meteorological Service of Canada. He taught 
from 1933 to 1939 in the high schools at Chester, 
Windsor Junction, and Kentville, Nova Scotia, 
was awarded the M.A. by Toronto University in 
1940. Since then he has been with the Meteoro- 
logical Service, stationed at Halifax, Toronto, and 
Dowal, Quebec. His activities include published 
researches, and collaboration in a book on meteor- 
ology published by John Wiley and Sons in 1944. 





“Always do right. This will gratify some people, 
and astonish the rest.” 


“If you tell the truth, you don’t have to remember 
anything.’—-MarK TWAIN. 














Small Window 


By HERBERT SMITH 


ET’S get started; it’s too cold to wait around 
talking,” grumbled one of the players on 
the small open-air hockey rink. 

The referee picked up the puck from the ice; 
glanced around to see that forwards and defense- 
men were in position; blew his whistle and 
dropped the puck. Immediately it was swept away 
with a cutting of skates on ice and a clashing of 
sticks. The high school teams were keen and the 
rivalry was high. 

Thoughts chased each other through the of- 
ficial’s mind as he kept an eye on the puck and 
tried to watch the dozen players of the two teams 
as well. ‘The other man who was supposed to 
assist him declared it too severe a day to watch 
boys play hockey. . . . There seemed a good deal 
to be said for this attitude.” 

“It is cold today—coldest day I can remember,” 
the referee thought, ‘College courses never in- 
cluded arctic hockey games as part of a teacher's 
privileges. Wait! Those boys are offside. There 
is the puck over the blue line. I'll have to call that 
play back.” 

“Keep your stick on the ice,” yelled one indig- 
nant center man with both eyebrows fringed with 
frost. “Well, keep your elbows out of my face,” 
rejoined his opponent. 

The puck was faced off behind the blue line 
and once more the play surged back and forth the 
length of the ice. 

“This reminds me of the time I addressed that 
class in the University on leadership,’ ran the 
referee’s thoughts again. “Setting up a sports 
program seemed a fine thing then. Too bad the 
other boys haven’t a teacher with them. That 
coach of theirs is an uncouth and surly chap— 
poor material for a boys’ trainer, but I suppose 
that when a man has no more ambition than to 
spend his life hanging around skating shacks, you 
can’t expect much. In Montreal we always had 
a physical director accompany the boys—much 
better. 

‘Have to watch that play pretty closely. When 
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* Herbert Smith is Principal, Coaticook High 
School, Coaticook, Quebec, Canada. He says 
his story may give a sidelight on the position 
of a teacher in his province better than an 
article! 


everyone piles on the goalie it is hard to see where 
that little hunk of rubber is. No doubt about it! 
That is a goal for us!” 

Supporters of the opposing team surged onto 
the ice. Angry voices were raised in protest and 
imprecations were heaped upon the _ teacher- 
referee. 

“You can’t coach and referee, too.” 

“Sure your own school will win.” 

There were other expressions more insulting 
and some obscene; the man held to his decision 
and told the crowd to clear the rink so that the 
game might be continued. With grumblings and 
mutterings the crowd shuffled off the ice. The 
puck was centered once more. 

“Too bad they haven’t someone from their 
school to officiate here. Boy! That wind is cold! 
This darned whistle is frozen up again—I guess 
I'll just have to shout.” 

The game was over. The score stood at four to 
three. The team coached by the teacher who had 
umpired were the victors but the murmurs and dis- 
satisfactions of the other team made it a poor 
victory. The boys changed quickly, got into the 
truck, and started their long, cold thirteen mile 
trip home. 

The educator's mind ran on as the truck bumped 
and jolted. “Good group of boys here. No kicks 
about the trouble the other team caused. They 
took all the others had to give and still played 
clean—Louie must have had a hard time keeping 
a hold on his temper. Bill is feeling bad about 
those three goals he let by, but he should not 
blame himself.” 

“Where are we?’’ one of the voices in the dark 
interior of the truck inquired. 

“Just outside Barnston,” came a reply, ‘I have 
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a big tear in the canvas here and I can see a lot.” 

A small childish voice belonging to a team sup- 
porter piped up: “I’ve only a little place to look 
through but I get nearer so I can see just as much 
as you.” 

“That’s right,” thought the young teacher, “a 
man’s view must not be limited by the size of the 
window he is given to look through; he may get 
nearer to it if it is small. There’s an idea there— 


Teaching 


Brother Joseph Dostal (Pi 318, University of 
Illinois), Box 1424, Hilo, Hawaii, is anticipating 
a Sabbatical leave beginning this year, and re- 
sponds to the request for information of Phi 
Delta Kappans outside the CONTINENTAL 
United States with this report: 


“Though I have been in Hawaii for almost 16 
years, the last 41/4, have been the most interesting, 
the most uncertain, the most difficult and confus- 
ing, and the most challenging. Because we were 
right in the front lines on ‘Pearl Harbor Day’ we 
were thrown right in the ‘middle of everything.’ 
Air raid shelter construction, mass immunizations, 
distributing of gas masks to all children and adults, 
making preparations for the next enemy assault, 
listening to booming cannon, hearing submarine 
attacks, startled by air raid alarms, automobiling 
in the dark, fumbling around in complete black- 
outs for months—all these are now but memories. 
All of these represent experiences which I would 
not sell for thousands but none of which I should 
care to have repeated. 

“Incidentally, too, we have a school system that 
we are proud of but I do not have time to describe 
it at this time. For its effectiveness I should like 
to refer you to page 229 of the 1945 NEA 
Handbook.” 


Brother George H. McLane (Alpha Epsilon 
1038, University of Southern California and Delta 
Field of Fresno, California) is administrator in the 
Legislative Reference Bureau for the Territory of 
Hawaii, with headquarters at the University of 
Hawaii, P. O. Box 18, Honolulu 10, T. H. 
Hawaii is asking for statehood, you know, and he 
writes of his work: 


in a city school I never got to the point where I 
traveled in the back of a truck with the boys. I 
never had to fight half a town to have fair play 
for a team. I am closer to the kids here than I was 
in Montreal and perhaps that is why I see more. 
Maybe Browning meant something like that when 
he wrote: 
““A man’s reach must exceed his grasp, 
Or what’s a heaven for?” 


in Hawalt 


“In January, 1943, my resignation as Vice- 
Principal of the High School in Tulare, Cali- 
fornia, was followed by a wartime trip to Hawaii. 
I arrived in Honolulu three weeks later under loan 
from the Y. M. C. A. of Honolulu to the USO 
as Program Director for War Workers activities 
in the Central Y. M. C. A. building. There fol- 
lowed a year of arranging dances, parties, athletic 
tournaments, and much counselling of displaced 
war workers from Pearl Harbor. The next assign- 
ment was that of Director of War Workers USO 
activities for the island of Oahu. Our staff de- 
veloped, by means of committees of civilian war 
workers from Pearl Harbor and Army camps, such 
recreational activities throughout the island as 
daily island tours, picnics for 3,000, state club pro- 
grams, dinner-dances, camp shows, and sports pro- 
grams. Needless to say, being the Acting Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Central Branch at the same 
time kept me from ennui for the fifteen months my 
family awaited transportation to Hawaii. By 
1945, war workers’ activities were being handled 
by recreational directors in the housing areas, so 
my resignation in February from the USO per- 
mitted me to devote full time as Executive Secre- 
tary of the Central Branch Y. M. C. A. An op- 
portunity to become Administrator in the Legis- 
lative Reference Bureau at the University of 
Hawaii led to acceptance of that position in Au- 
gust, and the months here have been most educa- 
tional and challenging. 

“The Bureau acts as a research agency for the 
territorial government. Our most recent responsi- 
bility has been to help prepare the mass of data 
for the statehood-for-Hawaii hearings, organize 
the statements and exhibits presented, and index 
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the entire ten volumes of testimony. The expres- 
sion of my first contacts with our Congressmen 
as clerk of the hearings cause me to praise them 
highly, for they were a fine group of hard-work- 
ing men. The Sub-Committee on Statehood from 
the House of Representatives left many friends in 
Hawaii. 

“In this crossroads of the Pacific we enjoyed the 
visits of many teachers from the mainland during 
the war years, and more than one hundred Tulare 


Teaching 


Brother Lauren R. Carner (Rho 1214, New 
York University) writes from Mission House, 
Anjangaon (Surji), Berar, India. 


“The educational phase of my present mission- 
ary task in a two-county parish has largely to do 
with efforts to make adults in our Christian com- 
munity literate. Dr. Frank Laubach’s excellent 
method for teaching adults to read in any lan- 
guage has been effectively introduced here, as in 
other parts of India. (For the sum of $10.00 a 
man or woman in India, educationally blind, can 
receive his or her ‘literary sight.’ ) 

‘In addition I am engaged with others in draw- 
ing up plans for founding a boarding school for 
the underprivileged children of village Christians, 
and am serving on an interdenominational com- 
mission which plans for a Christian High School 
in Berar. In the meantime I have a couple of vil- 
lage primary schools to supervise in the hopes that 
from this small beginning there may evolve a 
large system of schools supported by the Mission 
in the rural areas of these two “Talukas’ or coun- 
ties. 

“Significant political changes are taking place 
in India. Plans for formulating a constitution for 
a free and independent India are reaching fruition. 
The delegates to the Constituent Assembly are to 
be elected this month (July) by the provincial leg- 
islatures. In August or September the Constituent 
Assembly is expected to convene in New Delhi, 
the capital. Already national governments have 
been elected to office in the various provinces with 
Mr. M. K. Gandhi’s National Congress Party com- 


High School boys have signed our Hawaii Visitors’ 
Book. 

“I am currently writing a thesis for my Masters 
Degree on ‘Federal-Territorial Relationships in 
the Field of Education’ at the University of South- 
ern California, by airmail. I thoroughly enjoy the 
Phi Delta Kappa magazine and hope that visiting 
P. D. K. men will stop in at the University to say 
‘hello’ when they are in the Territory. Wife 
Martha, son Chris, and I would gladly offer our 
Aloha.” 


in India 


posing the majority of the new ministries. With 
these far-reaching political changes there is bound 
to be revolutionary progress in the educational 
field. The national leaders are keenly aware of the 
country’s educational needs; the 1941 census re- 
vealed that only a little more than twelve per cent 
of India’s 400,000,000 people are literate. Gen- 
erally speaking, free, compulsory education is an 
unknown quantity in the India of today. As for 
the India of tomorrow—it is a vast and challeng- 
ing field to educational pioneers who hold dear 
Phi Delta Kappa’s purpose ‘to promote free public 
education as an essential to the development and 
maintenance of a democracy, through the continu- 
ing interpretation of the ideals of ‘research, serv- 
ice and leadership.’ For men of such purpose 
India is still an unexplored ‘continent’!” 


Brother Earle M. Rugg (Alpha Phi 154, Syra- 
cuse University) writes from 60 Nicholson Road, 
Lahore, Pb, India. A student in the University of 
Rochester, 1909-1913, graduate of Boston Uni- 
versity, 1916, and holding the M.S. in Ed. from 
Syracuse, 1940, he has been in India since 1916, 
save for furlough years in the U. S. A. Most of his 
service has been in the education of boys, and 
ministerial service for the Methodist Church in 
India. He edited the magazine, Christian Educa- 
tion, there for seven years. His wife, nee Ellen 
Foote, is also a teacher. One son and two daugh- 
ters have graduated from colleges in the U. S. A., 
and the second son will be seeking admission to 
college in the States in 1947, when Brother Rugg 
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expects again to have a furlough. Of education 
in India he writes: 


“The system of education in India is generally 
based on 10 or 12 years from kindergarten to col- 
lege matriculation, and four years for college de- 
gree examinations. The universities also offer 
courses leading to masters’ and doctors’ degrees. 

“The Universities require some proficiency in 
English for college matriculation but it is not a 
very high standard though the requirement is 
rather difficult for the majority of students. The 
subjects offered are largely limited to the lan- 
guages of India and their classic languages, his- 
tory and geography, mathematics, English, and 
very limited studies in science, physics and chem- 
istry are usually the chief subjects where science is 
taught. Not much is offered in biology or geology 
compared with western colleges. 

“India is still 85 per cent illiterate. Poverty and 
ill health and false philosophies of life combine to 
remove most children from the challenge of edu- 
cation. It matters greatly what a man believes! It 
matters greatly what economic bases there are for 
education! Physical well-being and health are 
essential to progress for the race, for the rank 
and file of the people. 

“The high school course in India is for two 
years only and should be increased to four years 
but the economic conditions and the shortness of 
life work against any early lifting of these stand- 
ards. There isn’t much to tax when the average 
income is less than $10 per mensem and the length 
of life is only 25 years average expectance. Ma- 
laria and tuberculosis and venereal diseases sap 
the life of hosts of those who should be given a 
fair chance to live healthy lives. 

“Much of the education in India is done by 
private schools and colleges. Muslims, Hindu 
sects, Sikhs, and Christians have built and are sup- 
porting many of the schools and colleges. 
Women’s education, introduced to Asia by the Isa- 
bella Thoburn College of the American Methodist 
Church, has spread until both government and 
private institutions are now reaching large num- 
bers of women. 

“Political turmoil and growing nationalism has 
affected the educational program. The college 
youth have wasted much time in strikes and pa- 
rades, against the advice in recent years of all the 


great political leaders. The struggle for power 
has brought men ill fitted to lead in education into 
power in some provinces as ministers of education 
but in general the Educational Department have 
gone on much according to the customs of many 
years with the Directors of Education from the 
United Kingdom still serving under the Indian 
Educational Service, largely recruited from Ox- 
ford and Cambridge with an increasing number of 
nationals in the service. 

“It is very probable that a large number of 
well-qualified foreign educationalists will be wel- 
comed in India and given good places of honor 
and opportunity in future as in the past.” 


Teaching in Korea 


Maurice Faulkner(Beta 1896, Columbia Uni- 
versity) is back at work as Associate Professor of 
Music, University of California, Santa Barbara 
College, 615 E. Valerio St., Santa Barbara, Cali- 
fornia, after service in the military government of 
Korea. He worked with Seoul University, as the 
Japanese Imperial University was renamed. He 
writes of his work: 

“The American officer-in-charge was primarily 
sponsible for the university, and his Korean as- 
sistants advised and aided him in making the de- 
cisions. Interpreters were an important factor in 
the success of the job. If an interpreter was honest 
he was worth his weight in gold; if dishonest, he 
was worth the same amount to the Korean 
manipulators... . 

“The university controlled three campuses and 
a large number of good buildings. The Science 
and Engineering buildings were very modern and 
represented the latest thing in the Orient (and 
perhaps in this country) for structures of this type. 
Other buildings had deteriorated during the war. 
. . . The 300-bed university hospital compared 
favorably to a poorly kept modern American dairy 
barn. . . . In spite of difficulties the medical 
school opened in November, 1945, with some 140 
medical students and 40 professors. The prepara- 
tory school opened at the same time with approxi- 
mately 400 students and 20 instructors. . . . 

“The other colleges proved a much more diffi- 
cult task. For years the university had admitted 

(Continued on next page) 





























Teaching in Iran 


Brother Arthur Clifton Boyce (Zeta 59, Uni- 
versity of Chicago) is in the American Mission, 
Teheran, Iran. He writes: 


“Up to 1940 the American (Presbyterian) Mis- 
sion in Iran had an extensive system of schools in 
Northern Iran headed up by Sage College for 
Women and Alborz College (for men) both in 
Teheran. In 1940 the rising nationalism under 
the late Reza Shah Pahlavi overwhelmed our edu- 
cational institutions which were then taken over by 
the Iranian Government much to the grief of stu- 
dents, alumni and parents. With the coming of 
allied armies and the change of regime there has 
been much talk of the return of American schools 
but it remains to be seen whether the ‘newest’ 
regime will allow them or not. 

“Since the college work in which I was inter- 
ested was closed, I have been busy with educa- 
tional work which has extended in various other 
directions. Some time has been given to teaching 
and administrative work in our Community School 
for English Speaking Children which operates on 
a more or less American program and has no con- 
nection with the Iranian government system. It 
is a lively school of ten grades made up of about 
200 boys and girls of some 20 nationalities. 

“In recent years English has become perhaps 
more important than French as the foreign lan- 
guage taught in Iranian secondary schools. I have 
helped along the good work by cooperation with a 
Persian Committee in the compilation and editing 
of a series of English text books published by the 
Ministry of Education. It is interesting to note 
that students in secondary schools have been asked 
recently if any of them would care to study Rus- 
sian! 

“A large part of my time in the last two years 
has been given to guidance of an increasing num- 
ber of students who want to continue their educa- 
tion in America. There is no other agency to ad- 
vise them where to go or how to get there, see that 
their credentials are in order and check trans- 
lations. Formerly most students going abroad 
to study went to France or Germany. I am glad 
to help the tendency toward America. Most of 
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these students do not know enough English to do 
college work in that language and one of my dif- 
ficulties is in finding schools that will take them 
and give them the special English they need. I 
shall be grateful for any suggestions along this 
line. 

“What I consider my main job just now is 
work on the development of an easy method of 
teaching Persian adults to read and write their own 
language. Illiteracy is one of the greatest obstacles 
to Iran’s progress. The Arabic script which Persia 
uses is difficult. It is not phonetic and has a 
scarcity of vowels. The old alphabetical method 
is hopelessly slow and is deadly to the student's in- 
terest. I am working on a basic chart to contain 
about 150 familiar words, phonetically arranged 
and illustrated, so that the illiterate adult can know 
at once what the word is. A second problem is the 
compilation of a basic vocabulary of approxi- 
mately 2,000 words, made up of words which the 
illiterate speaks and which he should be able to 
read and write. I shall be interested to know of 
other Phi Delta Kappans working on literacy 
problems in languages of India and the Near 
East.” 





Teaching in Korea 


(Continued from page 68) 


small numbers of students who were capable of 
passing a very stiff entrance examination. . . . 
Our American philosophy of a higher education 
for the large masses of capable students competed 
with the Japanese philosophy of a higher educa- 
tion for the select few. . . . The country desper- 
ately needed engineers, doctors, teachers, govern- 
ment officials, and lawyers. A beginning had to be 
mage... . 

“. . . . All of the state-supported higher edu- 
cational institutions are being incorporated into. 
the university system. This means that separate 
colleges of medicine, law, and technology will be 
joined with the present units and become a part 
of the nation’s university. . . .” 





Teaching in Puerto Rico 


Brother Oscar Loubriel (Beta 2113, Columbia 
University) is Assistant Professor in the College 
of Education, University of Puerto Rico, Rio 
Piedras, P. R. He is busy with a new course of- 
fering, ‘Educational Implications of the Social and 
Economic Problems of Puerto Rico,”’ designed to 
give future teachers understanding of such prob- 
lems affecting Puerto Ricans. 


“Full consideration is given to what the public 
schools of Puerto Rico can accomplish in cooperat- 
ing for the solution of the problems.” 


Brother Earl E. Clarke (Alpha Theta 348, 
University of North Dakota) is Acting President, 
Polytechnic Institute, San German, Puerto Rico. 
He has been in that institution for the five years 
past, with his wife, son and daughter, the latter 
having married lately a gentleman from Missouri 
locating in Puerto Rico. He writes: 


“The most unusual feature of the college is 
the fact that two languages, English and Span- 
ish, are used so interchangeably. The Puerto Ri- 
cans speak English with a Spanish accent and we 
continentals speak Spanish with an English accent. 
English is the language of the classroom while 
Spanish is the language of the campus. Our an- 
nual oratorical contest is conducted one year in 
English and the next year in Spanish. 

“Another unique feature is the fact that nearly 
every building on the campus was built by student 
labor under our industry plan which was instituted 
to teach a respect for labor to a people whose cul- 
ture had looked upon labor as for menials only. 

“T should like to see a plan worked out under 
which trained, young Puerto Ricans taught Span- 
ish in the schools on the continent and young 
continentals taught English in the schools of the 
island. Under the plan both languages would be 
better taught and through these teachers the cul- 
ture of each area would contribute something of 
value to the culture of the other. . . . 

“The Polytechnic Institute of Puerto Rico at San 
German is a unique institution located in the 
mountains adjacent to one of the oldest villages 
under the American flag. Puerto Rico was dis- 


covered by Columbus on his second voyage in 
1493 and was settled by Ponce de Leon one hun- 
dred years before Jamestown Colony. San Ger- 
man was well established long before the Pilgrims 
landed on Cape Cod. The narrow streets and the 
aged, thick-walled buildings give it an atmosphere 
found nowhere else under the American flag. The 
old church which still stands in the village is re- 
puted to have been built in 1538. 

“Puerto Rico is a land of breath-taking beauty. 
The unending series of peaks and valleys, the 
palm-lined seashores and the great variety of 
flowering trees and shrubs makes one almost doubt 
his vision. 

“The semi-tropical climate is ideal with the 
mean temperature being 76 degrees and with vari- 
ations of less than 20 degrees between ‘winter’ 
and ‘summer.’ 

“Puerto Rico can be known only by living here. 
It is not the land of squalor portrayed by sensa- 
tional writers who come for a week and then go 
home to write. Neither is it a land of depraved 
people who hate the “Americanos” as portrayed 
by others who come for a longer time but seek out, 
find and adjust perfectly to the evil that can be 
found in any community. It is a land with charm- 
ing people. It is a land of contrast with its good 
and its bad; with its old and its new; with its good 
natured and its quick tempered; with its educated 
and its illiterate; and with its modern cities and its 
ancient villages. 

“The Polytechnic Institute of Puerto Rico at 
San German was founded as a grade school in 
1912 by Dr. J. Will Harris, a Presbyterian mis- 
sionary. Because of the changing educational 
needs of the island the institution soon grew into 
a high school and later developed a liberal arts 
college from which the first class was graduated 
in 1927. The high school was discontinued in 
1933 and now the institution offers only college 
courses and is accredited by the Middle States As- 
sociation of Colleges. 

“The Polytechnic Institute is co-educational and 
has an enrolment of about 400 students. A ma- 
jority of these are Puerto Ricans but among them 
are students from other nearby islands and Latin 
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American countries. There are also students from 
several of the states as widely separated as Cali- 
fornia, North Dakota, New York, and Florida. 
Many of these have come to Puerto Rico seeking to 
learn Spanish and observe Latin American social 
customs. At the Polytechnic they find an oppor- 
tunity to live and learn in the midst of a Spanish 
environment where English is readily spoken and 
understood. 

“The faculty is made up of an approximately 

ual number of continentals and Puerto Ricans. 

“The Polytechnic is training many pre-medical 
and pre-legal students, social workers and teachers. 
Its graduates, bilingual, trained in character and 
industry as well as in academic fields, are taking 

laces of leadership in Puerto Rico, other islands 
of the Caribbean, and in North, South and Central 
America. As Latin America continues to grow in 
influence and industry, trained young people from 
this ‘“Crossroads of the Americas’ will find more 
and greater opportunities opening for them. 

“The Polytechnic Institute, being a private col- 
lege, receives no financial assistance from any gov- 
ernmental source. It must raise from other sources 
the funds required for its budget. Approximately 
forty per cent of its fund comes from student tui- 
tion which is $5 per semester hours of credit. The 
remainder is received from gifts from its friends 
and from income on its investments. One of its 
most valuable and interesting investments is the 
425-acre farm on which are produced considerable 
quantities of sugar cane, coffee, bananas, vanilla, 
citrus fruits, sweet potatoes, mahogany, and forage 
crops. In addition the institution has a dairy with 
about 35 cows, over 100 pigs, a beef herd of about 
70 animals, a poultry plant with over 500 chickens 
and a garden of several acres. All of the milk, 
eggs and vegetables and much of the fruit and 
meat consumed by the students and faculty are 
produced at the institution. It is a common sight 
to see oxen working in one field while across the 
road is seen a modern tractor with the latest equip- 
ment. 

“One of the unique features of the Polytechnic 
Institute is its industry plan. According to the 
old Spanish tradition the man who worked with 
his hands was looked down upon. The college is 
doing its part to overcome this false impression. 
The industry plan requires that every freshman 
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work at some form of labor for five hours each 
week throughout his first year in college. Thus 
one will see groups of students, working with a 
faculty leader, in the gardens, the shops, the cafe- 
teria, the campus, the dairy, or painting in some 
of the college buildings. They are learning to en- 
joy manual labor and to respect it and the man or 
woman who performs it. Many of Puerto Rico’s 
most prominent and distinguished leaders now 
look back to their college days at “Poly” and speak 
with pride of the hours spent in the carpenter shop, 
the gardens, or helping to build one of the many 
buildings that dot the beautiful campus. 

“The Polytechnic Institute has long been proud 
of its lovely choir or ‘Masa Coral.’ The Masa 
Coral is under the expert leadership of a talented 
young graduate of the Westminster Choir Col- 
lege. During the war the group toured all of the 
Caribbean area singing for Army and Navy per- 
sonnel. Early in 1946 it traveled to Florida and 
sang before more than 25,000 people in the great 
tourist centers of that state. Their beautiful sing- 
ing, both in English and in Spanish, charmed audi- 
ences and critics alike and brought to the Conti- 
nent a picture of this island not often seen by 
those who do not know Puerto Rico well. 


Our Dream of Tomorrow 


“While the Polytechnic Institute is a small 
school with a capacity for only 400 students, it has 
plans for enlargement which will enable it to care 
for over 700 students before 1950. Then it can 
be even more the center of learning at the Cross- 
roads of the Americas. Then serious young men 
and women from every state and from every Latin 
American nation will come together here to learn 
each other's language, to contribute to each other's 
personalities, to share each other's experiences, 
and to respect each other’s opinions. They will 
learn together in the class rooms, eat together in 
the cafeteria, live together in the dormitories, 
dance together at the fiestas, and walk together 
under the palm trees and the tropical skies of 
Puerto Rico. When they leave college they will 
know each other’s languages, customs, tempera- 
ments, habits and hopes for the future. Thus we 
can make progress from the present lack of under- 
standing of our Latin American neighbors to a 
more complete understanding which carries with 
it respect and admiration and good will.” 








Educational Problems of Japan 


By FRANK N. FREEMAN 


HE United States Education Mission to Japan 

undertook a difficult task. It ran the risk of 
undertaking to impose on another people the pat- 
tern of education of the United States. This 
would obviously be a futile procedure. There are, 
however, general principles underlying any sys- 
tem of education in a country which aims to be 
democratic. It was the aim of the Mission to dis- 
cover those features of Japanese education which 
are contrary to these principles and to recommend 
the general lines of reform which will bring it 
into line. 

Some of the features of education in Japan be- 
fore and during the war were obviously inaccept- 
able because they were either ultranationalistic or 
militaristic. These have been eliminated by Gen- 
eral MacArthur's directive. It was necessary to 
propose substitutes for them. This meant drawing 
up general specifications for instruction in ethics 
or morals, history and geography and physical 
education. Beyond this it was necessary to give 
greater emphasis to the social studies as a means 
to obtaining a better comprehension of the social 
order and of the duties of the citizens to maintain 
this social order. The Japanese already have a 
high respect for science, but there has not been a 
corresponding emphasis on appreciation of the 
importance of social science. It is necessary, there- 
fore, to modify the curriculum in the ways that 
have been suggested. 

The education of Japan has been out of harmony 
with the principles of democracy in its method- 
ology as well as in its curriculum. The old routine 
in the school has been carried on with an authori- 
tarian manner and with extreme uniformity. Pu- 
pils stand in lines like a military company, march 
in strict order, stand at attention when they recite 
and are regimented to a high degree. Teaching is 
largely giving out information and indoctrination 
and affords little opportunity for initiative or 
thinking on the part of a child. A few schools 
have broken away from this rigid system and some 
leaders have recognized that it needs to be 


* Frank N. Freeman is Dean, School of Educa- 
tion, University of California, Berkeley, 
California. He is a member of Phi Delta 

‘appa. Here reported is a summary of an 
address to the California Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals, based on his experi- 
ences as a member of the U. S. Education 
Mission to Japan. 


changed. The system as a whole, however, has 
not been touched by the newer theories and is ex- 
tremely anti-democratic. 

The organization of the system is highly cen- 
tralized and authoritarian. The control of the 
schools throughout the nation rests in the Ministry 
of Education. The Minister in Tokyo appoints the 
head of the school system in each prefecture and 
through him appoints the principals and the 
teachers. The course of study for each school is 
laid down by the Ministry. Textbooks are written 
by members of the Ministry or those who are se- 
lected by them. Inspectors from the Ministry visit 
the schools and see that they conform to the cen- 
tral regulations. No variation or initiative is per- 
mitted. The remedies for these conditions are ob- 
vious and were recommended by the Mission. 

Another difficulty lies in the cumbersome writ- 
ten language which makes it impossible for chil- 
dren in the elementary school to learn to read and 
write more than the rudiments of the language. 
They spend half their time in acquiring this 
meager command of writing and reading. They 
are therefore unable to learn more than a modicum 
of the content subjects. The Mission recom- 
mended a simplification of the written language 
which would overcome these difficulties. 

The Mission found many Japanese educators 
who were aware of the defects of their system and 
who cooperated freely by giving facts about the 
system and by offering their opinions concerning 
suggested remedies. The Mission believes that 
the more progressive of the Japanese educators are 
themselves capable of working out the details of 
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the reform if they are given adequate support by 
the occupying forces and if the conditions of the 
country are sufficiently stable to make possible a 
reasonably concentrated and persistent attack on 
the problem. 

The mass of the people seem disposed to turn 
to democracy. However, neither the people nor 
the majority of teachers have a clear conception of 
what democracy means. They can gain this con- 
ception only through thorough-going education on 
all fronts. The children, the present teaching staff, 
the teachers in training and the adults in the com- 
munity at large must all be given education in the 
ideals and the ways of democracy. This requires a 
reform of the education of teachers, the re-educa- 
tion of the present teaching body and a compre- 
hensive program of adult education. 





Education in Japan 


Alexander J. Stoddard, reporting to the Chi- 
cago convention of the American Council on Edu- 
cation, of which he was then chairman, said: 


. . . The educational scheme of Japan was highly 
regimented. The minister of education and his cabinet 
controlled all... . 

. . » Some 40 to 60 per cent of the elementary texts 
carried nationalistic propaganda, and to a considerable 
extent the same was true of the curriculum for sec- 
ondary and higher education. .. . 

The ministry controlled, and I mean controlled. In- 
spectors went to the remotest village. They determined 
textbooks, personnel, methods, philosophy. . . . They 
controlled all means of communication. ... As one 
man said, “By the time of Pearl Harbor, even we were 
thinking only the thought that had been given to us. . .*. 

All members of the commission came home with a 
higher appreciation of our own diversity of practice 
and our decentralization of authority. .. . 


Writing on ‘The American Educational Mis- 
sion” in the Alabama School Journal, May, 1946, 
E. B. Norton, then state superintendent of edu- 
cation for Alabama, wrote: 


In Japanese schools boys and girls are separated after 
the third grade and girls are deliberately given an in- 
ferior education, as compared to boys. There are sep- 
arate textbooks for girls even in such subjects as arith- 
metic. Girls are taught to assume subservient roles. . . . 

Practically all Japanese children attend school for 
the six-year elementary period. Only approximately 12 
per cent of them go on into the secondary schools. . . . 


Approximately 2 per cent of the people go on to col- 
lege. . . . The colleges are considered inferior to the 
Imperial Universities. . . . Only about four-tenths of 
one per cent of the people are chosen by competitive ex- 
amination to attend the seven Imperial Universities of 
Japan—just enough to fill all high ranking government 
positions and a few key executive positions in the busi- 
ness and industrial organizations that have controlled 
the economic life of the nation. 





Brothers to Japan 


Higher Education, semimonthly publication of 
the Higher Education Division, U. S. Office of 
Education, listed in its April 1 issue the personnel 
of the “Advisory Group on Education in Japan.” 
From the list we note the following members of 
Phi Delta Kappa included in the party: 


Harold Benjamin (Chi 23, U. of Oregon; Delta 329, 
Stanford U.; Eta 768, U. of Minnesota), director, Di- 
vision of International Education, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C. 

George S. Counts (Zeta 90, U. of Chicago) professor 
of education, Columbia University, New York, N. Y., 
and a vice-president, American Federation of Teachers. 

George W. Diemer (Gamma 90, U. of Missouri; 
Kappa Field, Warrensburg), president, Central Mis- 
souri State Teachers College, Warrensburg, Mo. 

Frank N. Freeman (Zeta 110, U. of Chicago; Lambda 
1014, U. of California; Xi Field, Sacramento), dean, 
School of Education, University of California, Berkeley, 
Calif. 

Willard E. Givens (Lambda 290, U. of California), 
executive secretary, National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 

Isaac L. Kandel (Beta 308, Columbia U.), professor 
of comparative education, Columbia University, New 
York, N. Y. 

E. B. Norton (Alpha Xi 104, U. of Alabama), then 
state superintendent of education, Montgomery, Ala., 
now with the U. S. Office of Education, Washington, 
D. C. 

Lt. Col. T. V. Smith (Mu 44, University of Texas), 
professor of philosophy, University of Chicago, Chi- 
cago, IIl. 

Alexander J. Stoddard (Omicron 147, U. of Ne- 
braska; Alpha Lambda 141, Boston U.; Alpha Sigma 
185, U. of Denver), superintendent of schools, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

George D. Stoddard (Epsilon 333, U. of Iowa), then 
New York state commissioner of education, now presi- 
dent, University of Illinois, Urbana, IIL 

William C. Trow (Alpha Iota 1, U. of Cincinnati), 
professor of educational psychology, University of Mich- 
igan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 





Negto Teachers in White Institutions 


C. HAYGOOD 


By WILLIAM 


HE increase in the number of Negro enroll- 

ments in institutions of higher learning in the 
last decade or so constitutes one of the spectacu- 
lar chapters in American educational history. In 
the six years preceding World War II, thirty 
thousand Negroes were graduated from colleges 
and professional schools, as many as in the entire 
previous period of our national life; and today 
there are as many Negroes attending colleges and 
universities as there are students enrolled in the 
combined higher schools of Canada. 

A natural but recent corollary has been the ap- 
pointment of Negro teachers to responsible posi- 
tions in white institutions. Ten years ago, the best 
that a Negro scholar could expect from a white in- 
stitution was a temporary appointment as a labora- 
tory technician or a teaching assistantship or an 
invitation to lecture on specific phases of Negro 
culture. 

Within the past two years, at least 45 qualified 
Negro men and women have received appoint- 
ments to Northern faculties. While it is unlikely 
that a similar development will occur in the South 
in the near future, it is significant that at least one 


* William C. Haygood is Director for Fellow- 
ships, The Julius Rosenwald Fund, 4901 Ellis 
Avenue, Chicago 15, Illinois. 


such appointment has been made by a Southern 
college. 

The first major appointment was that of Dr. Al- 
lison Davis to the faculty of the University of 
Chicago in the Field of Human Relations. His 
brilliant record resulted in permanent tenure; and 
recently, within the span of a few weeks two At- 
lanta University faculty members, Hale Woodruff, 
the artist, and Ira DeA. Reid, the sociologist, 
have been appointed to New York University. 

While the draining of top talent from Negro to 
white faculties represents a temporary weakening 
of the former, it would seem, from the longer 
view, that by bringing qualified people into the 
main stream of academic service and competition, 
the end product will be a strengthening of our 
total national culture. 

The following list of appointments, admittedly 
incomplete, is from the files of the Julius Rosen- 
wald Fund and demonstrates the wide subject 
range of recent Negro appointments: 


NEGRO FACULTY MEMBERS 
OF 
NORTHERN UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


(Appointment for part or all of the academic year, 1945-46, 1946-47) 


*Walter Anderson 


Percy Hayes Baker 
Carolina 


Carol Brice 
Carolina 


Raymond Brown 
Sterling A. Brown 


*Warren Brown 

*Charles W. Buggs 
*Nathaniel Calloway, M.D. 
*Edward Chandler 


Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio 
Black Mountain College, 


Black Mountain College, 
University of Akron, Akron, Ohio 


Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, New York; 
University of Minnesota, 


Hunter College, New York City 
Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan 
University of Illinois Medical School, Urbana, Illinois 
Roosevelt College, Chicago, Illinois 
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(music) 


Black Mountain, North (biology) 


Black Mountain, North (music) 
(sociology ) 
(English) 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 

(sociology ) 
(biology) 

(internal medicine) 


(chemistry ) 
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Virgil O. Clift 

Kenneth Bancroft Clark 
*Marion Cuthbert 
*Allison Davis 

*St. Clair Drake 
Tanner G. Duckrey 


*Wade Ellis 
Mark Oakland Fax 


*Madeline Clarke Foreman 
E. Franklin Frazier 


*Catherine C. Golightly 
*Cornelius L. Golightly 
*Alyce Graham 
Kenneth Hamilton 
Robert Hayden 

Roland Hayes 


Alphonse Heningburg 
*Constance Heslip 
*Adelaide Cromwell Hill 
*William A. Hinton, M.D. 


Eugene Clay Holmes 
Jacob Lawrence 


Alain Locke 
Grace E. Marr 


Alfred E. Martin 
Edward Nelson Palmer 
*Lawrence D. Reddick 
*Ira DeA. Reid 


*Estelle Massey Riddle 
Gerald A. Spencer, M.D. 


*Olive Streator 

Martin R. Sutler, M.D. 
*Lorenzo Turner 

Mark Hanna Watkins 
*Beular Whitby 

Forrest Oran Wiggins 
*Hale Woodruff 


* On regular appointment. 


NEGRO TEACHERS 


Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 

College of the City of New York, New York City 
Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, New York 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 

Roosevelt College, Chicago, Illinois 


University of Southern California, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia 

University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 

Black Mountain College, Black Mountain, 
Carolina 

William Penn College, Oskaloosa, Iowa 


New School of Social Work, New York, New York; 
Sarah Lawrence College, Bronxville, New York 


Olivet College, Olivet, Michigan 

Olivet College, Olivet, Michigan 

Roosevelt College, Chicago, Illinois 

Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio 

University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 

Black Mountain College, Black Mountain, North 
Carolina 

New York University, New York, New York 

University of the City of Toledo, Toledo, Ohio 

Smith College, Northampton, Massachusetts 


Harvard Medical School, Cambridge, Massachusetts; 
Simmons College, Boston, Massachusetts 


College of the City of New York, New York, New York 


Black Mountain College, Black Mountain, North 
Carolina 


University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin; 
New School for Social Research, New York, New York 


Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 
New York 


Hunter College, New York, New York 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
College of the City of New York, New York, New York 


New York University, New York, New York; 
Haverford College, Haverford, Pennsylvania 


New York University, New York, New York 


Post-Graduate Hospital and Medical School, Columbia 
University, New York, New York 


Fordham University, New York, New York 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Roosevelt College, Chicago, Illinois 

University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 

Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
New York University, New York, New York 


North 
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(education ) 

(psychology ) 

(personnel and sociology) 
(education ) 

(sociology ) 

(education ) 


(mathematics ) 
(music) 


(biology) 
(sociology ) 


(English) 

(philosophy ) 
(psychometry ) 

(tea room management) 
(English) 

(music) 


(education ) 

(social science) 

(sociology ) 

(bacteriology and immu- 
nology) 

(philosophy ) 

(art) 


(philosophy ) 
(microbiology ) 


(physics ) 
(sociology ) 
(history) 
(sociology) 


(nursing) 
(dermatology ) 


(social science) 
(surgery) 
(English) 
(anthropology) 
(social work) 
(philosophy ) 
(art) 











MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
of the United States of America 
To the 
World Conference of the Teaching Profession 


July 18, 1946 


Dear Dr. Schlagle: 


I take great pleasure in joining with you and your associates to welcome the distinguished represen- 
tatives who have come from other lands to attend the World Conference of the Teaching Profession. 
That so many nations are sending their educators to this meeting is a hopeful sign for the peace of 
the world. By their coming here these men of learning have shown that they are convinced, as I 
am, that the tasks of education in this extraordinary age must not be narrowly conceived or meagerly 


executed. 


The Charter of the United States Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization has stated elo- 
quently our common purpose. “Since wars begin in the minds of men, it is in the minds of men that 
the defenses of peace must be constructed.” The arena for action has been thus clearly defined. By 
dearly bought experience we have come to know that no nation can be secure as long as bigotry, suspi- 
cion and fear separate the peoples of the world. Nor can our defense of human dignity cease as long 
as any man, or any group of men, anywhere, goes in hunger and darkness for the lack of the means 


to better himself. 


The penalties for neglecting the world’s areas of ignorance and ill will have grown too heavy for 
civilization to bear. I am repeating the conclusion of many earnest men when I say that, if we are to 
bring our world safely into the bright future that the achievements of science have marked out for it, 
we dare not limit the learning process to a few youthful years or localize it behind ivied walls. 


For our day, and our children’s day, education must become a continuing adventure in human under- 
standing, shared by all. That is the surest way I know of creating the warm international friendships 
that are highly important to sound political and economic arrangements among governments. By 
Starting now, we can, in time, find through education ‘the moral equivalent of war.” 


To the building of that bulwark of a lasting peace I welcome the constructive efforts of the dele- 
gates to the World Conference of the Teaching Profession. 
Very sincerely yours, 
(signed) Harry Truman 
Dr. F. L. Schlagle, President, 
National Education Association of the 
United States, 


1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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World Conference on Education 


By PAUL M. COOK 


HEN the representatives of the teachers as- 
\4 sociations of twenty-eight nations assem- 
bled at the I.B.M. Homestead near Endicott, New 
York, on August seventeen, they came with single- 
ness of purpose, the desire for a common meeting 
ground on world understanding, and with the con- 
viction that world peace and world fellowship are 
attainable only on the basis of an adequate program 
of education for all of the world. There were differ- 
ences of opinion as to procedures involved and 
there was doubtless some unrest as to the part that 
each would play or could play in this historic con- 
ference, the first of its kind in the field of educa- 
tion. 

The language problem was perhaps the most 
difficult of all but before the end of the confer- 
ence, which lasted for two weeks, even that prob- 
lem became less obvious. The I.B.M. translation 
system used in all plenary sessions, by means of 
which any language at the speakers’ desk was im- 
mediately translated to other languages, greatly 
facilitated procedure and each delegate could vote 
intelligently in his own language. The extent to 
which English was used and understood in the 
conference was rather surprising to one who had 
not had previous experience in an international 
conference. 

In his closing remarks, the conference chair- 
man, F. L. Schlagle, said, “This world conference 
of the teaching profession will stand as a landmark 
in the history of education.” Willard E. Givens, 
the executive secretary of the National Education 
Association, expressed a similar conviction when 
he said, ‘“This conference marks the beginning of 
anew era in world understanding and good will.” 
Both of these statements have added significance 
to those who were privileged to participate in the 
conference either as delegates or as observers be- 
cause they so clearly reflected the unanimous senti- 
ment of the conference. If the unanimity of the 
conference seems to suggest that it was a “yes” 
conference to a predetermined agenda and phi- 
losophy, it is only because the differences of opin- 
ion which appeared in the committtes and the 
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Secretary of Phi Delta Kappa for the past 18 
years and was editor of this magazine for 20 
years. He attended the World Conference of 
the Teaching Profession at Endicott, New 
York, in behalf of Phi Delta Kappa. 


plenary sessions do not appear in this brief report 
of the conference. 

The setting for the conference was ideal. Lo- 
cated at the Homestead in beautiful surroundings, 
with every desired facility for the conference at 
hand, in a scenic spot that would be difficult to 
surpass, three miles into the country from Endi- 
cott, the conference soon became a working unit 
and at the same time a family of nations and a fel- 
lowship of educators. The hospitality extended by 
the Homestead, by the representatives of state 
teachers’ associations and by the National Educa- 
tion Association of the U. S. A. contributed in a 
large way to the spirit of good will which pre- 
vailed. 

The preparatory work for the conference which 
was largely done by Wm. G. Carr was most com- 
plete and thorough. It was reflected in the effect- 
iveness of the conference from the opening session 
to adjournment and the spirit of appreciation was 
unanimous. The United States was represented in 
the conference by F. L. Schlagle, immediate past 
president of the N. E. A., Willard E. Givens, 
executive secretary of the N. E. A., and Wm. G. 
Carr, secretary of the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion of the N. E. A. Representatives of a num- 
ber of the State Teachers Associations served as 
hosts to the delegates from other nations. Belmont 
Farley, Director of Press and Radio Relations of 
the N. E. A., was in charge of publicity for the 
conference. 

The conference was organized into five commit- 
tees identified as committtees A, B, C, D, and E. 
Delegate F. L. Schlagle was elected chairman of 
the conference; Wm. G. Carr served as secretary 
of the conference. The functions of the several 
committtees are indicated by their titles as follows: 
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A. The committee to draft recommendations regard- 
ing the international organization of the teaching pro- 


fession. 

B. The committee on the teaching of international 
understanding. 

C. The committee on assistance to schools in areas 
devastated by the war. 

D. The committee on recommendations to UNESCO. 


E. The committee on general resolutions. 


It is important to note at this point that the 
World Organization of the Teaching Profession 
is not in conflict with UNESCO nor does its field 
of operations duplicate the field to be occupied 
by the education phase of UNESCO. It is a very 
definite complement to UNESCO and through its 
operations should assist greatly in the realization 
of the goals set and to be set for UNESCO. 
Furthermore, much of the program of UNESCO 
may be stimulated by the World Organization of 
the Teaching Profession as there is every indica- 
tion that the W.O.T.P. will become an affiliate of 
UNESCO and hence a part of the United Nations 
Organization. 

The conference elected the following to consti- 
tute the Preparatory Commission of the W.O.T.P. 
to serve prior to the completion of the permanent 
organization: Mr. Luis Alvarez, representing the 
Mexican Teachers Association; Miss Thyra And- 
ren, representing Norway Elementary Teachers 
Association; Mr. Ralph Morley, President of Na- 
tional Union of Teachers, England; Mr. F. L. 
Schlagle, Past President of the National Education 
Association of the U. S. A.; and Mr. H. L. Smith, 
Acting Secretary General and Member of Board 
of Directors of the World Federation of Educa- 
tion Associations. William G. Carr, Secretary of 
the Endicott Conference, was unanimously chosen 
by the conference as Secretary of the Preparatory 
Commission. In the first meeting of the Prepara- 
tory Commission, F. L. Schlagle was elected chair- 
man of the Commission. 

The significance of this conference to education 
the world around and to universal peace and 
understanding can hardly be overemphasized. 
True, it represents but the beginning and its ef- 
fectiveness will be determined by the extent of 
acceptance and the vigor of the application of its 
program throughout the world. That such a be- 
ginning has been made and that such hope for the 
future of the organization prevails is in itself 


significant. Because of the importance of the work 
already done, and because of the desire of Phi 
Delta Kappa to cooperate in all movements to- 
ward international understanding and _profes- 
sional solidarity, the important papers of the con- 
ference are reproduced in this issue of THe PHI 
DELTA KapPAN. They are worthy of careful read- 
ing and should be the basis of group discussion 
in every chapter of the fraternity and in every 
gathering of school men. As one privileged to 
attend the conference and to feel the inspiration 
of the meeting of the minds of educators from all 
parts of the world, the writer feels keenly the urg- 
ency of united support for this new organization, 
The World Organization of the Teaching Profes- 
sion. This issue of the magazine has been ex- 
panded in order to get these important documents 
into the hands of the membership of the frater- 
nity at the earliest possible date. If there is suf- 
ficient demand to justify reprinting of the ma- 
terials pertaining to the W.O.T.P., reprints will be 
made available at nominal cost. 


World Thought on Education 


The addresses made by the delegates from the 
teachers’ organizations of the nations represented 
in the conference are very illuminating in regard 
to the thinking which prevails around the world 
relative to the need now and continuously for a 
world organization and for basic international 
understanding and good will. The following se- 
lected quotations are from the addresses given 
during the conference and from papers prepared 
for the conference: 


“The National Education Association of the 
United States is the professional organization of 
educational workers in this country. It includes in 
its membership, teachers, school administrators, 
and all kinds of professional workers in the field 
of education, in all levels from the nursery school 
through the university. It is a settled policy of 
our Association to seek in every possible way, to 
develop cooperative relationships with our sister 
associations in other nations of the world. I do 
not, of course, know how it is in your countries, 
but I can assure you that the teachers in the United 
States feel very deeply and sincerely that they must 
make a contribution to the keeping of the peace 
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which has been attained for us at such a frightful 
cost in blood and treasure. . . . 

“We hope that a spirit of informality will char- 
acterize your stay here. This spot was chosen for 
the Conference because it was felt that such sur- 
roundings would help to lighten, for the moment, 
some of the cares which beset us a// at this time, 
and in a pleasant atmosphere would enable us to 
renew some old friendships and make new ones 
among our colleagues from all parts of the world. 

“This is an international meeting, but I want to 
stress that it is mot, and does not intend in any 
way to be, a meeting of diplomats. We are meet- 
ing here as professional educators; the matters we 
discuss will be essentially professional matters. 
. . . Now that you are all safely here gathered 
together, there is only one way in the world that 
you can disappoint us, and that is by being polite 
and agreeing with us when you really think we 
are mistaken, or by attempting to play the part 
of the polite guest who dislikes to differ with his 
beets... 64 

“What we all want, I feel sure, is the creation 
of the best possible type of international teachers’ 
organization which can truly serve the needs of 
education everywhere in this modern world. . . . 

“We are teachers; we know that we teach more 
by what we do than by what we say; may our pro- 
fession here set before the world an instructive 
example of efficient and unselfish cooperation for 
the peace and security of mankind.”—F. L. 
Schlagle, Chairman of the N.E.A. of the U.S. 


“I consider it an honor to represent my 
country, which is rising today with a new demo- 
cratic spirit, in this World Conference of Edu- 
cation. . . . 

“With sincerity which is the result of their sac- 
rifice, the teachers of Bolivia pay their tribute to 
the great American, Abraham Lincoln, whose doc- 
trines and actions have inspired the Bolivian revo- 
lution that restored liberty and education. They 
also present their homage to the memory of Presi- 
dent Franklin Delano Roosevelt who has inspired 
the government in modifying and bettering the 
world. On the 21st of July, 1946, a memorable 
date in the history of my country, there began a 
new era in the education of Bolivia. 

“We, the teachers, have a deeper vision of our 
problems and we no longer feel the fear of the 


sword that was hanging over our heads. We, the 
teachers, have demonstrated to the world that the 
spirit rises to meet the challenge when materialism 
attempts to dominate our lives. The teachers of 
Bolivia, after the 21st of July, took wings to fly 
with the children to a better future, proclaiming 
a new creed based on morality and goodness. . . . 

“Our duty is to strengthen with self-denial and 
sacrifice the defense of the children, thus defend- 
ing, above all, education, that it may give back to 
us the reign of peace and of justice. 

“In this difficult hour through which humanity 
is passing, we, the teachers, are obliged morally 
to improve ourselves and to face all sacrifice. In 
our hands lies life. We must put the seed of love 
in it. We must make a creed of this profound 
truth. Future and history can only be changed by 
the teachers, and the direction that we take will 
invariably be that of the destiny of humanity. 

‘May God illuminate the members of this con- 
ference in order that they may, with their vast 
preparation, clarify the dark panorama of the 
world... . 

“In visiting schools of other countries on this 
trip, I have been to the point of shedding tears 
when I have sensed what real schools should be, 
and how in our country we have not lived up to 
our duty to the children. Our ideal is to do as 
much as possible to convert our population, which 
is illiterate, into free men, through the endeavors 
of the school. We hope to do what has been done 
in the United States and in other civilized nations. 
Unless there is knowledge, there can be no vision. 
One can tell a blind man about the beauty of 
flowers, but he does not see it. He may have an 
intuition of it but he cannot get full enjoyment. 

“How can we ever solve such difficult problems? 
I cannot tell you, but I do tell you that when I re- 
turn to my country I will preach incessantly the 
need of an efficient school system that will serve all 
our people regardless of party, class, color or 
creed. . . .”—Carlos Montano Daza, National 
Association of Masters of Bolivia. 


“The Brazilian educators believe in democracy. 
In the Brazilian chart of democratic education ap- 
proved in a congress of educators of the country at 
the moment when Brazil resolved to shake off the 
yoke of dictatorship, we defined democratic edu- 
cation. We conceived it as that which is based on 
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the principle of liberty and respect of the human 
person, guaranteeing opportunities of expansion 
and expression of personality by offering to all 
equality of opportunity without discrimination of 
race, class, or creed, and on the basis of social jus- 
tice and human fraternity which are essential to 
a society that is based on the spirit of cooperation 
and self determination. . . . Weare all conscious 
of the serious responsibilities that weigh over the 
educators in this stage of the world. We know that 
never has the destiny of humanity so depended on 
a class as it does on the educators. . . . We have 
to reconstruct the peoples spiritually, lifting them 
again to a possibility of hope, of faith in better 
days, of reward for the immense sacrifices that all 
the peoples have just made, of the happiness which 
must be the goal of human beings. Educators 
should be aware of their responsibilities at this 
moment and join in one force, the greatest and 
most decisive of the forces of the world, and de- 
mand in all the corners of the earth a climate 
favorable to democracy and liberty and to the rule 
of truth. Educators can in no way remain indiffer- 
ent at this height in world events or fail to be poli- 
ticians in the good sense. They would commit the 
crime of neglect and indifference. Isolationism 
has no place among nations and much less among 
classes. We either march together compelled by 
much that is common that can and should exist 
among all men in all corners of the earth, or we 
are headed for chaos and towards new calamities. 
The problem of culture is not a problem of one 
nation but of the world. It must be solved not 
only by one nation, but by all nations, and since 
it is a collective interest, it will have to be attacked 
with the aid of all... . 

“At the bottom of all our problems there is a 
problem of education. Without education, there- 
fore, the solution of the other problems is a folly, 
a palliative, an ephemeral solution. . . .”—Fer- 
nando Tude de Souza, President Brazilian Educa- 
tion Association. 


“For some years past the Teachers’ Organiza- 
tion of our country has been advocating by every 
means at its disposal the necessity for the estab- 
lishment of an International Educational Agency, 
as part of the machinery for the maintenance of 
permanent peace and we have rejoiced at the birth 
of the United Nations Educational, Scientific and 


Cultural Organization, and the fact that our own 
nation has ratified its constitution. 

“Governmental agencies alone, however, are 
not enough to guarantee permanent peace. Only 
when the task of teaching International Under- 
standing is being carried on in the classrooms of 
the schools throughout the world, by enthusiastic 
teachers, devoted to the work of building the nec- 
essary attitudes and ideals into the minds and 
hearts of children everywhere, can there be any 
guarantee of a lasting peace. . . . 

“Education at best is but a slow process and it 
appears to me that in this atomic age our time 
may be short indeed. Dr. R. C. Wallace, one of 
our delegates to the London Conference, has said 
that if the United Nations organization can main- 
tain peace for a generation, that there is hope that 
the ideals and program envisaged by the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization may save humanity. There is, of course, 
no guarantee that we shall have any such length of 
time. . . ."—Floyd Willoughby, Canadian Teach- 
ers Federation of Canada. 


“It is true that individually few modern teachers 
would be so ambitious as to aspire to become a 
teacher eternal, but by collective action the teach- 
ing profession does have a unique opportunity for 
such a great achievement. 

“In this connection, I wish to emphasize the 
point that modern teachers can afford to take up 
such a gigantic task only through collective effort 
of the profession. To this end, we must first of 
all have moral unity which can be established only 
through the concerted and consistent effort of all 
the teachers in the world, not by external force. 

“To insure the moral unity of the teaching pro- 
fession, something like an international code of 
professional ethics for teachers seems quite desir- 
oo 

“The purpose of this code is two-fold. On the 
one hand it may have an effect to lift the social 
prestige of teachers. A profession is held in es- 
teem by the public just in proportion to the stand- 
ard of professional ethics maintained among its 
members. . . . On the other hand, such a code 
will help to insure unity in purpose among all the 
members of the profession, so that they can all 
work more effectively and harmoniously toward 
the realization of a World Commonwealth. 
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“In conclusion, let me quote from the Philoso- 
pher Leibnitz: ‘Give me a free hand in education; 
I can change the whole world in a generation.’ We 
teachers of today should have even greater moral 
courage and deeper confidence in ourselves to 
carry out our sacred mission as manifested in an 
international code of professional ethics for teach- 
ers. . . .”—Chang Tao-Chih, Delegate from the 
Chinese National Association for the Study of 
Education. 


“For human behavior, social activities, and his- 
torical evolution are directly and indirectly influ- 
enced by education, and especially by the most 
fundamentally elementary education which has 
the earliest opportunity to impress lasting influence 
on people. If we can thoroughly realize the misery 
and chaos of the world today with our wisdom 
and sympathy, we can easily discover the errors 
of education, especially in child education. We 
must correct our mistakes, reform our ideals and 
determine our policy, and then only can we have 
welfare for children, assure the world of security 
and lead to a permanent world peace. . . .”"—Ma 


Ke-Tang, National Child Education Association 


of China. 


“One feels here the warmth, the confidence, and 
the spirit of a family—that of the world educa- 
tors—as they come together here in this beautiful 
Homestead of Endicott, to unite their minds, their 
hearts, and their wills to make the best disposition 
of work for the advancement of education in each 
of the nations here represented. 

“A postwar period is like a rebirth; it is a 
spring that we should like to have last forever. 
We wish that the postwar world in which we now 
reside would be everlasting in order to work for 
the advancement of education, which gains more 
vigor and is rooted more firmly than ever before 
in the social soil of each nation. 

“The world is beginning to believe in the task 
of the educators. By our own efforts and desire for 
perfection, let us make the best of the service we 
render to our respective peoples. Let us be de- 
serving of the faith which is considered now an 
indispensable mission, which we are accomplish- 
ing as educators. . . . 

“It seems to me that the golden age of educa- 
tion has arrived, as a result of the labor which the 


leaders of education are expending in order to 
realize solidarity, seriousness, and high aspirations 
in the educational field. All this will continue if 
we put aside the virus of militant politics that in- 
fects and divides the world... . 

“The basic principles on which education 
should rest, and which are supposed to be com- 
mon to the majority of human beings, may be 
stated as follows: 


1. The right of all human beings to a life that sat- 

isfies their most fundamental needs. (Food, clothing, 
shelter, health, amusement, social security and protec- 
tion. ) 
2. To respect human life, religious sentiments, philo- 
sophic concepts, ideas of a political order, the right of 
children and young people to grow up in a free atmos- 
phere. 

3. To stimulate personal dignity, individual respon- 
sibility, social solidarity (individual and collective, na- 
tional and international justice), the spirit of coopera- 
tion (work). 

4. Equal rights for all the different human races. 

5. The right to individual expression in all forms 
which do not interfere with the rights of others (art 
and science, etc. ). 

6. To organize groups that should work in coopera- 
tion with the systematized education (public and pri- 
vate) in order to instill these principles into the whole 
population of each nation. 

7. To respect the rights of the people of each nation 
to select and to elect freely the elements that integrate 
their government. 

8. To have a government that will put in effect these 
basic principles necessary for building up an inter- 
national citizenship. . . .” 

—J]ose Guerrero, Delegate from the National As- 


sociation of Educators of Costa Rica. 


‘We all must contribute with the best we have 
in the common tasks to save humanity, to assure 
equality of individuals in each nation and among 
nations, and to promote individual and national 
freedom in the world. The deadly danger of the 
fascism of the Axis powers demonstrated to all in- 
dividuals and national groups all over the world 
that only world democracy—that means equality 
and freedom—can guarantee the world peace 
and the survival of the highest values of civiliza- 
tion... . 

“One of the purposes of this Conference is to 
discuss the educational policy which will lead to a 
new humanism. We all expect that our endeavor 
will be outlined in a plan of re-educating hu- 
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manity for the changing civilization... .”"— 
Vaclav Priboda, Czechoslovak Central Teachers 


Council. 


“I bring a sincere desire from the teachers of 
the Dominican Republic that by the agreements 
reached at this conference, the teachers of the 
world could show to the pupils through preach- 
ing and example, the road which leads to perma- 
nent peace, the peace of the spirit, which could 
bring real happiness to mankind. . . ."—]. Ma 
rino Inchaustegui, Delegate from Confederation 
of Teachers of Ciudad Trujillo and the Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Cibao, Dominican Republic. 


“The great world crisis which has recently come 
to an end has definitely established that which for 
some was not too clear in prewar times; the inter- 
dependence of nations, the need of international 
understanding as the only way to everlasting peace. 
The present civilization with its great achieve- 
ments, dscoveries and inventions, and especially 
its highly efficient means of transportation and 
communication, has almost eliminated physical 
distance. To such an extent these facilities have 
brought the nations so close to each other that un- 
less this physical nearness is accompanied by in- 
tellectual and spiritual nearness, our civilization 
is bound to fail and disappear. 

“In our opinion, that is why this Conference is 
so important. It hopes to further the objective of 
bringing together the nations of the world 
through intellectual and spiritual understanding. 
It strives to achieve communion of ideas among 
all the nations of the world by facilitating the ex- 
change of information and experience among 
them. . . ."—Mercedes Velez, Delegate from 
Ecuador National Union of Teachers of Ecuador. 


“The end of the World War II has brought us 
to the cross-roads, and put us in a situation where 
we have to think seriously about the future of 
civilization. We are now faced with the necessity 
of choosing not between war and peace, but be- 
tween ‘to be or not to be’ and between ‘One world 
or none.’ The release of the atomic energy has 
put this question squarely before the conscience of 
the world and science has given its unequivocal 
warning... .” ' 

“Unless all our future plans are based on genu- 
ine good will, common understanding, and a real 
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desire for common goals, there will be no hope 
of a permanent world peace. The development of 
these desirable common goals is the task of educa- 
tion. A new serious and important responsibility 
has been put on the shoulders of teachers. 

“Teachers must now take the greatest part in 
the establishment of the world’s peace by develop- 
ing in our children—the future generation of 
world citizens—the desire and need to live to- 
gether. It has become the task of education to 
widen and develop the basic meanings of democ- 
racy not only among individuals, but also among 
nations and prepare for what may be called world 
citizenship. This, of course, does not mean, at 
all, the fusion of the world into one whole. We 
as educators realize the fact that the differences be- 
tween individuals, if well developed and directed, 
become the basis of their common understanding 
and means for their sharing common interests. 

“What is really wanted is a similar international 
idea—the idea that realizes international unity in 
diversity and creates common human interests and 
purposes that are worthy of sharing and enabling 
in achievement. .. . 

“Thousands of years ago, Egypt gave the world 
of that time a civilization and a culture and Egypt 
is now eager to participate in the development of 
a new civilization and contribute her past experi- 
ence in so doing.” —A. E. Ibrahim, Delegate from 
Royal Egyptian Teachers Association. 


“Knowing the Irish temperament, I am sur- 
prised that you have invited to the same place at 
the same time two Irishmen, from the north and 
south respectively, especially as the attainment of 
lasting peace is one of our objects. But I regard 
it as a happy augury for the future. . . . 

“We meet here to offer suggestions for the 
world of the future in what we from childhood 
have known as the land of the free and the home 
of the brave. Modern science has removed what 
were once the barriers of time and space—coming 
here I dined in Shannon, Ireland, and had break- 
fast next morning in the new world. It is obvious 
that civilization as we know it is doomed in the 
event of any future war, and that international san- 
ity, cooperation, and understanding must prevail, 
and it cannot prevail unless teachers throughout 
the world can use their influence for good upon 
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the children—the men and women of tomor- 
a 

“The common man or woman has no desire for 
war: bitter influence has shown him its futility 
and utter waste, and if teachers, through the teach- 
ing of international understanding can make the 
democratic ideal universal, then, and then only, 
is there a hope that sanity will ultimately prevail 
and that the age of peace for which men of good 
will have striven, will at last be ushered in. . . . 

“It is my earnest wish, and that of my col- 
leagues across the seas that the efforts of this 
World Conference will be crowned with success 
and that we as teachers will play our part in lay- 
ing the foundation of that brave new world where 
men will fashion their swords into ploughshares 
—the universal brotherhood of men. Even now 
we can glimpse from afar the Promised Land; let 
us march in and possess it!"”—John W. Frame, 
President of Ulster Teachers Union, Northern 
Ireland. 


“We may be searching for machinery, searching 
for a plan, or thinking out ways and means, but 
one thing we are not looking for is a formula, 
because the formula has been there for a long time. 
One delegate here said that the first Teachers’ 
College was founded in New York. Well, I would 
like apologetically to contradict that. The first 
Teachers’ College was founded by a Teacher who 
issued a diploma which consisted of these words: 
‘Go ye therefore, teach all nations, and behold I 
am with you all days even to the end of the world.’ 
That is why I say that I don’t think we are looking 
for a formula. 

“We have to apply something that is very, very 
old. Regulations and rules and plans may help, 
and we will have to have them, but the revolution 
that will bring about international cooperation 
through education must begin in our hearts. Good 
will is not a pale thing, a negative thing; it is a 
positive thing, a heroic thing, and we won't se- 
cure international cooperation simply by getting 
to know other people with the object of getting to 
like them, because sometimes when you get to 
know people you find that you have good reasons 
for disliking them already. Good will means lik- 
ing as many people as you can and behaving to all 
the others as if you liked them. 

“On behalf of my organization, on my own be- 


half, and on behalf of the people of Ireland, I 
pray that this conference may mark a turning point 
in educational history, perhaps in all history, and 
I think that it will succeed insofar as its aims are 
high, insofar as its aims are holy.”—John D. 
Sheridan, Delegate from Eire, representing the 
Irish National Teachers Organization. 


“We profess the Catholic religion, although 
there are many Protestants with their own 
churches and schools. There is complete freedom 
of religion. Fifty-five per cent of our general pop- 
ulations does not know how to read or write. We 
speak Spanish and in truth, English is spreading 
in the cities, gradually replacing French. . . . 

“Our men are hard workers and have as ardent 
a temperament as our volcanoes. We cultivate 
carefully the feeling of friendship and have al- 
ways been free. They say that El Salvador is the 
male of Central America and as such we behave. 
The Salvadorean woman works as we do and 
unites in herself the grace of Andalucia and the 
tenderness of the people of the country. She loves, 
hates and forgives with the same intensity. 

“We are situated, by the will of God, in the 
heart of America. Doing honor to this privilege 
we have opened our arms to all peoples of the 
earth in a gesture of cordiality. Those who once 
shared our life, always desire to return. All of you 
may prove this if you doubt my words. We expect 
and await you there.’"—Francisco Espinosa, Dele- 
gate from El Salvador Teachers Association. 


“Every democracy in the world is under a debt 
of gratitude to the U. S. A. You made the first 
great revolution of modern times in the War of 
Independence and when that war was concluded 
you signified your intention of founding a State 
dedicated to the principle that all men are born 
free, equal, and entitled to life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness. Those immortal phrases have 
been, ever since, the inspiration to all democracies. 
Because these states were dedicated to those prin- 
ciples you have always been a peaceful nation. 
War destroys life, puts liberty into chains, and 
makes the pursuit of happiness impossible. . . . 

‘Teachers everywhere have a natural interest in 
the preservation of peace. Teachers are peace lov- 
ing. We know that in all wars education is the 
first casualty. No teacher wishes to spend years of 
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effort and care in the education of the children 
only to prepare them to be blown to pieces on 
some future battlefield. 

“We can work for peace in the schools. In our 
teaching of history and social sciences, we can 
awaken in our pupils the concept of the progress 
of humanity as a whole—we can teach them that 
there are other flags and symbols besides Old 
Glory and the Union Jack, that human happiness 
and human progress is one and indivisible. 

“But I hope that one of the results of this 
Conference will be the foundation of a compre- 
hensive, international teachers’ organization, em- 
bracing the teachers of all lands, whether Capi- 
talist, Socialist, or Communist, in an international 
organization to which the United Nations Or- 
ganization could turn for information and as- 
sistance. . . ."—R. Morley, M.P., Head of the 
Delegation of the National Union of Teachers, 
England and Wales. 


“We have already established UNESCO and its 
existence ensures that there will be international 
cooperation in the educational field at govern- 
mental levels. But UNESCO will not achieve its 
aims fully if cooperation remains at those levels. 
It will be necessary to arouse the interest and se- 
cure the active support of the ‘common man,’ for 
it is in his needs that the defenses of peace have 
to be constructed. We have a saying that you 
cannot make a nation sober by Act of Parliament. 
You know something about that in this country. 
It is equally true that you cannot make the com- 
mon man peace-minded by agreements between 
governments. 

“It is here that the teacher finds his opportunity. 
It is his task, his privilege, to guide the human 
mind during its most impressionable stage, the 
mind of the boy or girl in the classroom, of the 
student in his vocational school or college or uni- 
versity, and also the mind of the adult in his lec- 
ture group or study circles. In those minds we 
can build the defenses of peace. We teachers have 
an immense responsibility but we must recognize 
and accept it, and we shall do it all the better if 
we do it together. 

“We need alongside UNESCO and cooperating 
with UNESCO a free and independent world or- 
ganization of teachers which can mobilize the 
teachers of the world to work together in the 
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cause of international understanding. The task 
will not be an easy one. . . .”—G. R. Parker, 
Delegate from the Joint Committee of the Four 
Secondary Associations—England. 


“The conflicts and necessities created by World 
War II have enlarged our cultural vision, and to- - 
day under the auspices of the N.E.A. the entire 
world has been invited to participate in the crea- 
tion of an international education, guaranteeing 
spiritual and moral exchange among all the people 
of the giobe. 

“Our understanding of ‘education’ exceeds the 
old routine formalities in which each country, in 
the name of a blind nationalism, shows mistrust 
and hatred toward its neighbors. The lands of 
the two hemispheres did not understand each 
other; they despised each other; and one was 
forced to ask whether the world was not working 
toward its own annihilation. 

‘This era is now closed; the whole world works 
vigorously, in every field, to inaugurate an era of 
peace, the supreme end of education. 

“This education will have for its purpose, in 
every region, to bring together in one human 
power, the accomplishments of all nations. It will 
aim at removing the differences and erasing the 
hatreds which historians and sociologists of bad 
faith have striven to maintain between people. It 
will strive to bring forth in the heart of each indi- 
vidual a regard for neighboring peoples; it will 
teach charity; it will make plain the supreme and 
indestructible bond which unites us all—the 
breath of God, blown into the clay of earth, from 
which we are all drawn. It is this divine breath, 
this common soul, which we should develop, to 
satisfy in its highest forms, to lead it to communi- 
cate with another soul, under whatever skin that 
soul may exist. . . ."—M. G. Hyppolite, Dele- 
gate of the National Association of Teachers of 
Haiti. 

“The scientific achievements of human mind 
have brought the nations together, so they are now 
close neighbors. The oceans do not divide them 
any longer. Conversations are taking place across 
them. So far those neighbors do not know how 
to live together. This is a new condition which 
never before has occurred in the entire history of 
mankind. Therefore there is no experience to be 
built on. 
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“We could compare the nations of the world to 
inexperienced people from an isolated place sud- 
denly coming together in a large city. Lack of 
understanding, fear and suspicions set their mark 
on all their behavior. Everyone is expecting the 
worst from his neighbors and prepared for de- 
fending himself. This makes the whole condition 
intolerable and subjects the people to spiritual 
suffering. The only thing which could teach the 
nations how to live together peacefully is a new 
and better education. In addition to the customary 
requirements about knowledge and love of the 
mother country must come the compulsion of 
knowing the whole world and learning to sympa- 
thize with all human beings. In other words the 
narrow patriotism which has led to hatred and 
bloodshed must give way to broadminded inter- 
nationalism. Such internationalism should be the 
foundation of world-wide brotherhood and co- 
operation among all nations. . . .”—Steingrimur 
Arason, Delegate from the Teachers Association of 
Iceland. 


“Ladies and gentlemen, this is a unique oppor- 
tunity. Human society has just begun its long and 
hard struggle toward permanent peace. It is not 
an easy job. It needs the combined efforts of all. 
Time is precious. Not a minute should be wasted. 
Peoples of the world cannot afford another dis- 
aster. Good will among nations, mutual respect, 
and understanding must be the order of the day. 
They cannot be built on political intrigues and 
diplomatic maneuvers. Education, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, is our saviour and redeemer. . . .”"— 
A. H. Kadhim, Delegate from the Iraq Teachers 
Association. 


“In the name of Education in the Netherlands, 
which I here represent as President of the Council 
of Secondary School Teachers, I should like to ex- 
press my satisfaction that you have succeeded in 
calling an international meeting in a compara- 
tively short time after the World War. 

“The contact between the educators of all coun- 
tries shall bring improvement in the mutual 
knowledge of the different peoples, and thus make 
a valuable contribution to the promotion and pres- 
ervation of the peace in the world. . . ."—W. de 
Lange, General Association of Instructors of Sec- 
ondary Education, Netherlands. 


“Education is a potent weapon whether used for 
good or evil design. The fanaticism of young 
Germans and Japanese was the result of years of 
education in the wicked doctrine of world con- 
quest. But it is clear, youth can just as well be 
trained to be tolerant and decent. Our responsi- 
bility is great and so is our opportunity. . . . 

“We are here to discuss the child and the future 
in a postwar world. The problem of the children 
is without exception the most important work con- 
fronting humanity today. By circumstances we are 
forced to modernize and rationalize the educa- 
tional system, and those countries which have es- 
caped the war and have not been seriously con- 
fronted with the inadequacy of the old educational 
system may perhaps have something to learn from 
those peoples who have experienced the lessons of 
disaster or danger during the war. 

“If we are going to succeed in the future we 
have to work for a world-minded outlook to spur 
the interest in the international field; we have to 
work for better international understanding. 
World tolerance and democracy cannot be taken 
for granted. If they are not cultivated and nour- 
ished they will eventually wither and die. They 
can survive only in the fertile soil of educa- 
tion. . . .—Miss Thyra Andren, Norway Teach- 
ers Association. 


“Here is the root of the problem: Education for 
war or for peace. Look at the famous scientists! 
They emerge from the darkness of their labora- 
tories terrified by the child of their own genius— 
the atomic bomb. They warn us constantly with 
grim impatience that the world is in deadly peril. 
Let the educators join them in the most important 
crusade for peace. We have in our hands an even 
greater power than the scientist. They invented 
the atomic bomb; we can harness it and make it 
work for the benefit of mankind. 

“Bismarck once claimed that Prussian victories 
were won by German teachers in the schools long 
before the actual fighting took place. We can sow 
the seeds of permanent peace today by our coura- 
geous action. We shape hands which destroy or 
build, we educate the hearts which love or hate, 
minds which breed mutual understanding or sav- 
age aggression. 

“Let us concentrate then on our immediate 
task: How to perfect the tools for the preven- 
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tion of a World War, how to mobilize masses for 
peace. . . ."—Antoni Wojcicki, Delegate from 
the Polish Teachers Union. 


“I conclude by expressing the hope that, out of 
our deliberations in this World Conference, will 
be evolved some plan whereby we shall love and 
respect our fellow men of all races and nations. 

“Our national bard, Robert Burns, envisaged a 
world where nationality and race were submerged 
by brotherly love. Let world teachers assume the 
responsibility of establishing international under- 
standing and world peace, and may they not cease 
from their labours— 

‘Till man tae me the world o’er 

Shall brithers be For a’ that.’ ”’ 
—WMargaret ]. Pringle, Delegate from the Educa- 
tional Institute of Scotland. 


“I should like to draw attention to the Constitu- 
tion of the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization, because in this Con- 
stitution is stated in an excellent way what I should 
like to say. The Governments of the States parties 
to the Constitution on behalf of their peoples 
solemnly declare that since wars begin in the minds 
of men, it is in the minds of men that the defense 
of peace must be constructed. The peace must be 
founded, if it is not to fail, upon the intellectual 
and moral solidarity of mankind. Ignorance of 
each other’s ways and lives has been a common 
cause throughout the history of mankind, of that 
suspicion and mistrust between the peoples of the 
world through which their differences have all too 
often broken into war—in fact the declaration 
states in an excellent way a deep truth, and I be- 
lieve that the Conference will fully support 
UNESCO and its aims. And the task of carrying 
out this work may rest upon us teachers from all 
countries. This task is more urgent now than 
ever before. Man has learned to control almost 
every power in Nature except the obscure power 
which lies in man himself. Therefore, it is neces- 
sary that education all over the world be directed 
to promote mutual understanding and a truer and 
more perfect knowledge of each other's lives. 
The educationists themselves must set a good ex- 
ample and collaborate in a spirit of broadminded- 
mess and solidarity. . . ."—Ture L. Casserber, 
Delegate from Sweden, representing The Swedish 
Secondary Schools Association, National Associa- 








tion of Teachers in Sweden, Association of Ele- 
mentary School Teachers in Sweden. 


“As representatives of the Oldest Democracy— 
here under the flag of the most powerful of its 
sisters—we welcome your enthusiasm for ideals 
which we have always cherished and which were 
handed on to us from generation to generation in 
never-ceasing efforts of political education. The 
wish for Peace and Good Will, which echoed from 
all the speeches, should help us all to make good 
neighbors and good citizens. . . .—Dr. Arnold 
Latt, Swiss Teachers Association. 


“To the majority of you the importance of ‘in- 
ternationalism’ is axiomatic. To many of us in 
South Africa it is not. Some of us are still afraid 
of the international idea, and if you look at our 
history, especially that of the Afrikaan people, you 
will find more than sufficient cause for it. No 
single factor is more detrimental to a healthy 
person, as well as to a healthy national character, 
than fear. We, therefore, sincerely hope to grow 
completely out of this fear into a better under- 
standing of the world. It is a friendly forum like 
this that will assist us in this process—if we can 
be sure that it is not merely a roundabout way 
towards coercion and exploitation. 

“There are those of us who are so interna- 
tionally minded that we lose touch with our native 
soil and get lost in the maelstrom of international 
affairs. On the other hand some of us withdraw 
into our national shells and remain ignorant of the 
outside world. A World Organization of Teach- 
ers should help us to strike a healthy medium be- 
tween international security and national liberty. 
The happiest nations today are those that have 
been able to achieve social security without unduly 
interfering with individual initiative. If an inter- 
national teachers’ organization can help to build 
up world security properly balanced with national 
freedom, it is our duty to give our fullest support 
to that organization. . . .”—Dr. A. ]. VanZyl, 
Federal Council of South African Teachers 
Associations. 


Adult education in Pasadena, Calif., compasses 27 
premises carrying 137 different classes, enrolling more 
than 3,000 students, plus short-term classes and well- 
attended forums. 








DRAFT CONSTITUTION 
of the 
World Organization of the Teaching Profession 


Preamble 


Since the teachers of all countries are aware of 
the inter-relation of their professional problems, 
and 

Since the united effort of the educational pro- 
fession for a permanent peace ts desirable, and 

Since only democratic education based on the 
essential equality of all men can secure justice in 
settling international questions, 

We, the representatives of teachers’ organi- 
zations from thirty nations, assembled for the 
World Conference of the Teaching Profession in 
Endicott, New York, August 17 to 30, 1946, in 
the hope that a real World Organization of the 
Teaching Profession may result from our delibera- 
tions, propose the following Draft Constitution 
for the said Organization. 


Article I—Name 


The name of this organization shall be the 
World Organization of the Teaching Profession. 


Article 1I—Pur poses 


The purpose of this organization shall be to se- 
cure world-wide cooperation within the teaching 
profession in order: 

1. To make the highest standards of full and 
free education available to all without discrimina- 
tion. 

2. To improve the professional status of the 
teachers of the world and to promote their in- 
tellectual, material, social and civic interests and 
rights. 

3. To promote world-wide peace through the 
building of good will founded upon cooperation 
between nations in educational enterprises, based 
upon pertinent and accurate information. 

4. To advise the appropriate organs of the 
United Nations and of other international bodies 
on educational and professional matters. 
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Article III—Membership 


Membership in this organization shall be in five 
classes as follows: 

1. Full National Membership—Any national 
organization of the teaching profession, whose ap- 
plication for membership has been temporarily 
approved by the Executive Committee of the 
World Organization, subject to final endorsement 
by the Delegate Assembly of the World Organiza- 
tion. 

2. International Membership—Any cooperat- 
ing international organization of the teaching pro- 
fession whose application for membership has 
been temporarily approved by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the World Organization, subject to final 
endorsement by the Delegate Assembly of the 
World Organization. 

3. Affiliated Membership— 

(a) Any regional, state, or local organization 
of the teaching profession, whose application for 
membership has been approved by the full na- 
tional member with which the applicant is affili- 
ated and temporarily approved by the Executive 
Committee of the World Organization, subject to 
final endorsement by the Delegate Assembly of 
the World Organization. 

(b) Any university, college, or other institu- 
tion of higher learning and any society for the 
scientific study of educational problems, whose ap- 
plication has been approved by a full national 
member from the country in which the applicant 
is located and temporarily approved by the Execu- 
tive Committee of the World Organization, sub- 
ject to final endorsement by the Delegate As- 
sembly of the World Organization. 

4. Individual Membership—Any person who 
accepts the purposes of the organization and who 
desires to contribute to these purposes, to receive 
the publications of the organization, and to at- 
tend its public sessions. 
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5. Honorary Membership—Individuals not to 
exceed 25 at any one time whom the Executive 
Committee wishes to honor, or whose counsel is 
desired. 


Article 1V—Organs 


The organization shall include a Delegate As- 
sembly, an Executive Committee and a Secretariat. 


Article V—Delegate Assembly 


1. The Delegate Assembly shall meet annually 
in plenary session. 

2. The Delegate Assembly shall consist of ac- 
credited delegates from the full national members, 
the international members and the affiliated mem- 
bers; and of the honorary members of this or- 
ganization. 

3. The Delegate Assembly shall: 

(a) Determine the program and policy of the 
organization and consider the report of the Execu- 
tive Committee. 

(b) Elect the Executive Committee. 

(c) Elect the President and Vice-President of 
the organization. 


(d) Approve and give effect to the budget of 
the organization. 


Article VI—Executive Committee 


1. The Executive Committee shall consist of 
the President and Vice-President of the Organiza- 
tion, and five other members elected by the Dele- 
gate Assembly. Nominations for President, Vice- 
President and other members of the Executive 
Committee shall be submitted in writing by any 
full national member at least thirty days in ad- 
vance by the opening session of the annual meet- 
ing of the Delegate Assembly. 

2. The Executive Committee shall conduct the 
business of the organization in such a way as to 
carry out the policies approved by the Delegate As- 
sembly. 

3. The Executive Committee shall appoint the 
Secretary-General and fix his salary and conditions 
of service. 

4, The Executive Committee shall have charge 
of the funds of the Association and it shall cause 
the Secretary-General to arrange for proper safe- 
guards concerning the collection, custody, ex- 
penditure, and accounting for these funds. 

5. The Executive Committee shall have the au- 
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thority, subject to review by the annual meeting 
of the Delegate Assembly, to accept endowments, 
gifts, or appropriations to be spent for the pur- 
poses of the organization as stated in Article II. 

6. The Executive Committee shall make the 
final decision as to the time and place of the 
annual meeting of the Delegate Assembly and the 
site of the headquarters office. 

7. The Executive Committee shall act for the 
organization in emergencies creating problems not 
covered by the policies adopted by the Delegate 
Assembly. 

8. The Executive Committee shall prepare the 
provisional agenda for the annual meeting of the 
Delegate Assembly and shall submit to the Dele- 
gate Assembly a full report of its activities be- 
tween meetings, including an audited financial 
report. 

9. Members of the Executive Committee in- 
cluding the President and Vice-President, shall be 
elected for two years, except that at the first elec- 
tion the President and three members of the Ex- 
ecutive Committe shall be elected for two years 
and the Vice-President and two members of the 
Executive Committee shall be elected for one 
year. 

10. The Vice-President shall succeed to the 
Presidency in the event of the death or disability 
of the President, until the next session of the 
Delegate Assembly. 


Article ViI—Secretariat 


The Secretariat shall consist of a Secretary- 
General and such paid assistants as he may re- 
quire and as may be authorized by the Executive 
Committee. 


Article VII1I—Delegates 
1. A full national member shall be entitled to 
one delegate for each two thousand members or 
major fraction thereof, provided that no such 
member shall be entitled to fewer than three or 


more than fifty delegates. 
2. An international member shall be entitled 


to five delegates. 
3. An affiliated member shall be entitled to one 


delegate. 
Article IX—V oting in the Delegate Assembly 
The World Organization of the Teaching Pro- 
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fession, as already stated, desires to see one unified 
teachers’ organization in each country. When that 
end is achieved, voting in the Delegate Assembly 
should be by one vote for each country. However, 
under present circumstances: 

1. A full national member shall be entitled to 
cast one vote for each fifty thousand members, or 
major fraction thereof, provided that no such 
member shall be entitled to cast less than one or 
more than five votes. The vote or votes of each 
full national member shall be cast by the Chair- 
man of its Delegation. 

2. An international member shall be entitled to 
one vote. This vote shall be cast by the Chairman 
of its Delegation. 

3. Honorary members and delegates represent- 
ing affiliated members shall have the right to speak 
but not to vote. 


Article X—Fees 


1. A full national member shall pay a yearly 
fee of two cents for each of its members, provided 
that no such member shall pay a fee of less than 
one hundred dollars. 

2. An international member shall pay a yearly 
fee of two hundred dollars. 

3. An affiliated member of Class A shall pay a 
yearly fee of ten dollars if its membership is five 
hundred persons or less; a yearly fee of fifty dol- 
lars if its membership is more than five hundred 
persons but less than two thousand persons; and 
a yearly fee of one hundred dollars if its member- 
ship is two thousand or more persons. 

4. An affiliated member of Class B shall pay a 
yearly fee of twenty-five dollars. 

5. An individual member shall pay a yearly fee 
of two dollars. 

6. Honorary members shall pay no fee. 

7. Membership fees shall be calculated in 
United States currency. 


Document on Transitional 


Arrangements ° 


1. By voting to approve the Draft Constitution 
for the World Organization of the Teaching Pro- 
fession, delegates from national educational or- 
ganizations agree to present this Draft Constitu- 
tion and a full report on this Conference to their 
respective organizations as promptly as possible, 


together with their recommendations regarding 
action by their respective organizations. 

2. The World Conference of the Teaching Pro- 
fession shall establish before adjournment a pre- 
paratory commission consisting of five persons 
who represent the national and international edu- 
cational associations which have observers or dele- 
gates at this Conference. The Committee on the 
Order of the Day shall submit nominations for 
the membership of the preparatory commission. 
The Conference shall make such added nomina- 
tions as it wishes and shall elect the members of 
the preparatory commission. 

3. It shall be the power of the preparatory com- 
mission to take any and all necessary steps to bring 
the World Organization of the Teaching Profes- 
sion into existence at the earliest possible mo- 
ment and to call the first meeting of its Delegate 
Assembly. 


4. The preparatory commission shall submit the 
Draft Constitution of the World Organization of 
the Teaching Profession and the Document on 
Transitional Arrangements, as approved by this 
Conference, to each national and international 
educational organization invited to attend this 
Conference and shall request these organizations 
to signify their approval of these documents and 
their acceptance of membership in the World 
Organization of the Teaching Profession. 

5. The organizations invited to approve these 
documents and to accept membership shall also 
be invited to suggest to the preparatory commis- 
sion amendments to the Draft Constitution of the 
World Organization of the Teaching Profession. 
The preparatory commission shall consider amend- 
ments proposed in this manner and shall if it 
thinks such amendments are in keeping with the 
basic principles embodied in the Draft Constitu- 
tion, communicate such amendments to the dele- 
gates of the national organizations represented in 
the Conference. If, within 90 days from the mail- 
ing of such amendments, no delegation at this 
Conference has indicated its disapproval of these 
amendments, the preparatory commission shall in- 
corporate these amendments in the Draft Constitu- 
tion adopted by this Conference. 

6. In submitting the Draft Constitution to the 
respective national and international organiza- 
tions invited to this Conference, the preparatory 
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commission is authorized to declare that it is 
understood that: (a) Amendments to the Consti- 
tution may be enacted by a two-thirds vote of the 
Delegate Assembly at any annual meeting, pro- 
vided that such amendments to be considered have 
been submitted in writing to the Secretary of the 
World Organization of the Teaching Profession 
at least 90 days previous to the date of such meet- 
ing; and (b) that in connection with the third 
annual meeting of the Delegate Assembly there 
shall be held a Constitutional Convention in which 
the entire structure of the organization shall be 
subject to thorough review by all the members 
and at which revisions of the Constitution may be 
adopted by a two-thirds vote of the Delegate As- 
sembly whether or not previous notice of proposed 
amendments has been filed with the Secretary of 
the Organization. 

7. The preparatory commission shall be located 
in the United States of America. 

8. The preparatory commission and its indi- 
vidual members shall use every feasible means for 
consultation with the members of this Conference 
and with other organizations invited to accept 
membership. 

9. The preparatory commission shall declare 
that the World Organization of the Teaching Pro- 
fession has been provisionally created when ap- 
proval of the Draft Constitution has been de- 
posited with the preparatory commission, by ten 
or more of the national organizations to which 
it has been submitted. The World Organization of 
the Teaching Profession will be officially de- 
clared in existence at the first meeting of the Dele- 
gate Assembly. 

10. By unanimous vote of the preparatory com- 
mission, other organizations not invited to this 
Conference shall be invited to approve the Draft 
Constitution and join the organization. 

11. The expenses of the preparatory commis- 
sion shall be paid by such prospective national, 
international, affiliated, and individual members 
of the organization as may be able and willing to 
contribute to these expenses provided that such 
contributions shall be deducted from the amount 
of dues payable for the calendar year 1947 or for 
the first year of operation of the World Organiza- 
tion of the Teaching Profession. 

12. The preparatory commission is authorized 
to act in behalf of the prospective organization in 
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initiating arrangements to secure recognition of 
this organization by the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations under Article 71 of 
the United Nations Charter and by the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization under Article XI, Section 4, of the 
Constitution of that Organization. 

13. The preparatory Commission shall prepare 
for the consideration of the first Delegate As- 
sembly of the World Organization of the Teach- 
ing Profession such By-laws as it deems necessary 
or useful. 

14, The preparatory commission is authorized 
to co-opt not more than three additional indi- 
vidual members to represent important national 
organizations of the teaching profession. 


We, the undersigned, having participated in 
the World Conference of the Teaching Profession, 
held at Endicott, New York, in the United States 
of America 17-30, August,1946; and having pre- 
pared this draft constitution and document on 
transitional arrangements which have been unani- 
mously approved by this Conference, do hereby 
affix our signatures as a declaration of our faith in 
the essential unity and cooperation of the teaching 
profession which this document is intended to 


promote. 
(Signed by all delegates present.) 


Readable Style 


A formula for determining the reading difficulty 
of a piece of writing by Dr. Rudolph Flesch, de- 
veloped at Columbia University, includes three fac- 
tors. As reported in Magazine World for November, 
these are: 

1. The length of the sentence. 

2. The number of affixes (prefixes and suffixes) . 

3. The number of personal references (names, 
pronouns, and other references to persons, like wife, 
father, etc. 

Writing is easier to read (1) the shorter the sen- 
tences, (2) the fewer the affixes, and (3) the more 
personal references. Examples of seven levels of 
reading difficulty based on these formulae are given 
in his book, Marks of Readable Style. 


Plans are being made for observance of the centen- 
nial of the University of Wisconsin in 1948-49. A 
history of the institution is being written. 















Teaching International Understanding 


The World Conference of the Teaching Profession, meeting in Endicott, New York, August 
27-30, 1946, adopted the following “Recommendations on the Teaching of 


The teaching of international understanding 
rests upon the cultivation of ideals and the de- 
velopment of a sense of personal responsibility 
for cooperation with others in all matters affecting 
human welfare. It does not involve the sacrifice of 
national culture or national citizenship, or the sub- 
ordination of one to another. It requires thorough 
study of world problems, including the knowledge 
of economic forces and historical backgrounds. 

This Conference, therefore, declares that teach- 
ers should instruct the youth of all lands to act 
upon the following principles and should strive 
alone or with others, to make these principles pre- 
vail in all areas of human relationship: 

1. The fundamental needs of mankind for 
food, clothing, shelter, health, recreation, and se- 
curity should be satisfied. 

2. Every human being should enjoy, without 
any discrimination whatsoever, equal opportunity 
to develop physically, intellectually, and socially. 

3. The pursuit of truth and the expression of 
opinion should be unrestricted, except when they 
interfere with the rights of others. 

4. Respect for human life and for the religious 
convictions of other peoples should be fostered. 

5. No nation should impose its culture upon 
any other nation, since no people possesses su- 
periority by reason of divine gift, biological fac- 
tors, or historical claims. 

6. The natural resources of the earth should be 
developed by international planning and coopera- 
tion, and should be used for the general welfare 
of mankind. 

7. The advances of science have now made all 
peoples neighbors, mutually interdependent and, 
therefore, morally responsible for each other's 
well-being. 

8. The security of nations, their right to self- 
government, their cultural enrichment, and their 
economic prosperity can be realized only through 
international cooperation in an organization 
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powerful enough to maintain peace and to facili- 
tate world-wide economic cooperation. 


II. 


To the teachers and teachers’ associations of all 
nations, the World Conference of the Teaching 
Profession makes the following recommendations: 


1. On Education’s Broad Responsibilities 


The responsibilities of education for the pro- 
motion of international understanding among the 
peoples of all nations is a responsibility which 
must be shared by every teacher whether he be a 
teacher of children or of young people or of adults. 
Likewise, the obligation devolves upon every 
teacher no matter what his subject is. There is 
need for curriculum revision aimed at more di- 
rect instruction in international affairs; but there 
is also need for the development of desirable inter- 
national attitudes and world understanding as a 
by-product of other lines of instruction which 
are not aimed primarily toward this objective. 

This Conference recommends that teachers’ as- 
sociations in all countries take steps to bring to- 
gether competent representatives of each of the 
several fields of instruction on each of the sev- 
eral grade levels for the purpose of defining their 
respective opportunities to contribute to the teach- 
ing of international understanding. In this under- 
taking the importance of coordination among the 
several subject fields and grade levels must be kept 
constantly in mind. 


2. On the Teaching of History 


History as a subject in the school curriculum 
provides unusually rich opportunities for acquaint- 
ing students with the ways of living in lands other 
than their own, for helping them to understand 
the reasons for conditions that exist in the world 
today, and for helping them to recognize the inter- 
dependence of peoples. But history as too com- 
monly taught fails to realize these opportunities by 
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giving too much attention to wars and petty politi- 
cal struggles. 

Therefore, this Conference recommends that 
the curriculum and method of teaching history 
should be such that it will give students a knowl- 
edge of the development of civilization through- 
out the world. Through history, students should 
become familiar with the life and work of men 
and women of all nations who have contributed 
to human welfare and should learn to appreciate 
the spiritual and cultural heritage which is theirs. 
History teaching in all countries should awaken 
young people to a sense of their responsibilities to 
all mankind. 


3. On the Teaching of Current History 


While the history of former times is essential 
to a proper understanding of the present, such 
study is not in itself enough to equip today’s citi- 
zens with the knowledge and attitudes which they 
must possess in order to have a sympathetic under- 
standing of the complex and constantly changing 
world the future of which they will help to share. 
Contemporary events must be studied directly— 
not only for the sake of acquiring immediately use- 
ful information, but also as a means of developing 
a lively and intelligent interest in world affairs. 
Such information and such interest in world af- 
fairs are essential for young people if they are 
to fulfill their duties as citizens of their country 
and of the world. 

For these reasons, this Conference recommends 
a place for the study of current history in the cur- 
riculum, particularly in secondary schools. The 
teaching of current history must be objective and 
conducted in a constructive spirit, but controversial 
matters should not be ignored. 


4. On the Teaching of Modern Languages 


Knowledge of a modern foreign language is 
more than a means of direct communication. The 
teaching of such a language offers opportunity to 
introduce the student to the life and habits of 
peoples other than his own; and, more important 
still, as language reflects thinking habits and char- 
acter, the serious study of a modern language is 
a gateway to an understanding of the spirit of the 
people speaking it. 

Therefore, this Conference recommends that 
modern languages be taught in order to promote 


international understanding and that they should 
be learned so effectively that pupils will be en- 
abled to enter into the spirit of the peoples speak- 
ing them. In making this recommendation, this 
Conference recognizes that each country has its 
own particular problems and must take into con- 
sideration its neighbors and local conditions, and 
this Conference is also aware of the need to guard 
against overcrowding the curriculum. 


5. On the Teaching of an International Language 


International understanding could vastly be ad- 
vanced if one language were understood through- 
out the world, i.e., if one language could be agreed 
upon and recognized as international. Two solu- 
tions offer themselves: an artificial language or a 
living language. Should a living language be 
chosen, it would be taught in all countries with- 
out, of course, replacing national languages. 

This Conference is of the opinion that a living 
language is preferable as an international lan- 
guage. However, recognition of the need for sub- 
jecting the entire question to the competent study 
of an internationally constituted body of experts 
prompts this Conference to recommend that a 
commission be appointed by the World Organi- 
zation of the Teaching Profession. This commis- 
sion should be composed chiefly of teachers with 
scientific linguistic training and practical experi- 
ence in teaching and it should include sociologists 
and psychologists. The task of the commission 
would be: (a) to compare and evaluate the various 
artificial languages in existence; (b) to set forth 
what claims to internationality various living lan- 
guages have, and to clarify such conceptions as 
“Basic English,” without, however, making a 
recommendation for one specific language; and 
(c) to express their views as to the advisability of 
adopting an artificial language as a first or sec- 
ondary international language. 


6. On the Teaching of Music, Art, and Literature 


Music and art are international in appeal. In 
large measure this is also true of literature. Chil- 
dren should not only become acquainted with ar- 
tistic reproductions, but they should also be led 
to understand the cultural environments and at- 
titudes of mind of the creative artists whose work 
they study. 
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This Conference, therefore, recommends: 

(a) That art education include instruction 
about the creators of art as well as about works of 
art, such instruction to include the lives of artists 
and their respective peoples; and that the same 
principles should apply in the case of music edu- 
cation. 

(b) That art study should include not only 
painting, but also architecture, crafts, and other 
creative work characteristic of a country. 

(c) That folk lore and folk music from for- 
eign lands be included in the school curriculum of 
each country. 

(d) That the teaching of literature include at- 
tention to the finest examples of creative writing 
from many countries—in translation when neces- 
sary—and that teachers have a voice in selecting 
the examples to be studied. 


7. On the Improvement of Textbooks 


The need for eliminating from textbooks con- 
tent characterized by nationalistic biases and 
propaganda designed to promote aggressive na- 
tionalism has long been recognized, but it has been 
very difficult to establish practical means for the 


solution of the problem. 

It is, therefore, to be noted with approval that 
the Education Section of the Preparatory Commis- 
sion of UNESCO has offered—in its memor- 
andum headed “Analysis of Textbooks’”—four 
concrete proposals designed to deal with the mat- 
ter. This Conference endorses those proposals. 
It urges teachers and teachers’ associations in all 
countries to assist their respective “National Co- 
operating Bodies” to carry out the responsibilities 
that will be required of them in this connection 
and, when needed, to prompt those Bodies to 
initiate action. 

This Conference further urges teachers and 
teachers’ associations to go beyond the negative 
action provided for in the UNESCO proposals by 
taking constructive steps to have included in the 
textbooks used in the schools of their respective 
countries content which supports positively the 
ideals of international cooperation and world 
understanding. 

This Conference rejects the idea of a single text- 
book, internationally prepared for use in all coun- 
tries, as being impracticable except perhaps for a 
textbook on the United Nations and related inter- 
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national organizations. Also, in the opinion of 
this Conference, it might be feasible and desirable 
to have some internationally prepared handbooks 
for teachers on topics of international scope. 


8. On an International Study of Teaching Practices 


Teachers in all countries can improve their pro- 
grams of education for international understand- 
ing if they know more fully about the correspond- 
ing programs and practices which prevail in lands 
other than their own. 

This Conference, accordingly, commends the 
proposal for an international survey of the teach- 
ing of international understanding set forth in 
the memorandum entitled, ‘‘Promotion of Interna- 
tional Understanding through the Schools,” pre- 
pared by the Secretariat of the Preparatory Com- 
mission of UNESCO. This Conference, further, 
calls on teachers and teachers’ associations in all 
countries to support and cooperate with the com- 
mittee proposed in that memorandum. 


9. On the Extension of Literacy 


Campaigns to combat illiteracy and to promote 
mass education everywhere on the face of the globe 
merit the active support of teachers for many rea- 
sons—one of the more important being the con- 
tribution which the extension of literacy can make 
to the increase of international understanding. 
Democratically controlled relations among nations, 
like the practice of democracy within a nation, can 
be effective only to the extent that citizens are 
capable of keeping themselves constantly informed 
on world affairs, and of contributing their views 
to the formation of public opinion. For these pur- 
poses the citizen’s ability to read and write is a 
minimum requirement. 

In the light of these considerations, the efforts 
of national and international agencies to combat 
illiteracy and promote mass education are com- 
mended by this Conference, which further calls 
upon the World Organization of the Teaching 
Profession to cooperate in such efforts. 


10. On the Relations Among Students of Different 
Countries 


The value of direct experience as a means of 
learning is universally recognized by educators. 
Although opportunities for children and young 
people to have experience in international rela- 
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tions are, by the facts of geography, more limited 
than are corresponding opportunities in other 
areas of learning, there are, nevertheless, many 
ways by which the values of learning by experi- 
ence can be utilized in the teaching of international 
understanding. 

Among the means which this Conference recom- 
mends for the consideration of teachers in all 
countries are the following: 

(a) Correspondence among students in differ- 
ent countries. 

(b) Exchange of student-prepared exhibits in- 
cluding such items as letters, cards, stamps, news- 
paper clippings, art exhibits, and school maga- 
zines and newspapers. 

(c) Encouragement of students in one country 
to send gifts and provide other practical help for 
students in other countries. 

(d) Provision for schools and student groups 
in one country to give hospitality to students from 
other countries during vacation. 

(e) Extension of present practices for student 
exchange, which should included college students, 
secondary-school students, and possibly elemen- 
tary-school students, without neglecting adult edu- 
cation. 

(f) Vacation trips for children and young peo- 
ple to foreign countries, to be carried out under 
school auspices. 

(g) Establishment of youth camps, which 
might eventually become international parks, 
along the common boundaries of neighboring 
countries. 

(h) Facilitation of visits to youth hostels by 
students from foreign countries. 


11. On Teacher Travel and Exchange 


The individual teacher must be internationally 
informed and world-minded if he is to be an ef- 
fective agent for the promotion of international 
understanding in the classroom. To this end, 
teachers, as well as students, need to have more 
first-hand contacts with the peoples of foreign 
lands. 

To further the international education of teach- 
ers, this Conference recommends: 

(a) That ample facilities for systematic inter- 
national exchange of teachers be provided. 

(b) That teachers’ associations play a large 
part in the administration of programs of teacher 
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exchange, that governments provide such associ- 
ations with funds for helping to carry out such 
programs, and that a committee of the World Or- 
ganization of the Teaching Profession be estab- 
lished to cooperate with UNESCO in this field. 

(c) That travel bureaus of teachers’ associa- 
tions in different countries be revived and ex- 
panded. 

(d) That governments be requested to im- 
prove facilities for international travel by revision 
of passport and visa regulations and sailing per- 
mits and by aiding in reduction of rates for educa- 
tional travel. 


12. On the Educational Uses of Modern Media 
of Mass Communication 


The press, the radio, the cinema are instruments 
not only of amusement and recreation but also 
of education. The influence of the press is limited 
only by the extent of literacy; the radio leaps across 
national boundaries to inform and inspire all who 
have ears to hear; the cinema teaches its lessons, 
wholesome or detrimental, with a power and per- 
suasiveness beyond those of the most skilled teach- 
ers and the most highly organized educational sys- 
tems. These, and other modern media of mass 
communication, have in the past and may in the 
future work either with teachers or against them 
in their efforts to develop international under- 
standing. 

This Conference, therefore, recommends: 

(a) That teachers and teachers’ organizations 
endeavor to enlist the public press, the radio, and 
the instruments of visual education as potent allies 
for the attainment of their purposes. 

(b) That the press, radio, film, recording, 
and television be used within the school to drama- 
tize and invigorate the processes of teaching and 
learning about the modern world and that schools 
be furnished with the equipment needed for this 
purpose. 

(c) That national and international radio and 
television broadcasts to schools be arranged and 
that such programs be used to celebrate events of 
international significance, to render tributes to 
great men and women of all nations, and to create 
a sense of human brotherhood. 

(d) That films and recordings which are truly 
representative of the life and culture of the various 
nations be produced, and that the films and re- 
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cordings, with suitable adaptation in language or 
otherwise, be freely exchanged among schools of 


all nations. 


13. On the Work of a Central Office of Documen- 
tation and Exchange of Materials 


Various agencies are now in existence for the 
collection and exchange of publications among na- 
tions and additional work of this type is expected 
to be undertaken by UNESCO. The activities of 
such agencies are already contributing significantly 
to international understanding; and, in our opin- 
ion, they could contribute even more if the proper 
authorities in charge of them would give consider- 
ation to the following recommendations of this 
Conference: 

(a) A central office should be set up with liai- 
son offices in every country to collect and distribute 
internationally such materials as reference books, 
treatises, textbooks and other publications de- 
signed to be read by children and young people, 
and professional aids for teachers on curriculum 
problems and instructional methods. 

(b) Teachers should play an important part in 
the selection of all kinds of material. While the 
main task of distribution should be entrusted to 
the proposed central office and the liaison offices, 
teachers’ organizations might also serve as media 
of exchange. 


14. On Research, Experimentation, and Evaluation 


Modern educational practice is ideally based on 
research, experimentation, and evaluation. The 
need for increasing international understanding 
through education requires new areas of specializa- 
tion and the training of new experts, with con- 
tinual scientific appraisal of prevailing practices in- 
cluding evaluation of methods and materials. 

This Conference, therefore, recommends: 

(a) That research be undertaken into the bases 
of international understanding and, conversely, 
into factors detrimental to such understanding— 
such study to include attention to the historical, 
psychological, and sociological factors which have 
contributed to the success of outstanding “world 
citizens” of the past and present. 

(b) That systematic efforts be made to evaluate 
the effectiveness of such techniques as interna- 
tional exchange of students and teachers, inter- 
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national correspondence, and use of mass media 
of communication. 

(c) That the influence of student’s home back- 
grounds on their international attitudes be care- 
fully studied. 

(d) That the best principles and practices for 
the guidance of foreign students be experimentally 
determined. 

(e) That advanced international studies be em- 
phasized in universities with special attention to 
investigations into methods of teaching interna- 
tional understanding. 

(f) That studies should be made as to ways 
and means of strengthening the international roles 
of universities and as to the feasibility and desir- 
ability of establishing an international university. 

(g) That summer courses and institutes be 
established for training teachers to teach inter- 
national understanding. 


III. 


This Conference recommends that an inter- 
national committee on the teaching of interna- 
tional understanding be established within the 
World Organization of the Teaching Profession, 
and that until such a committee is formally estab- 
lished the delegates to this Conference urge the 
associations which they represent to take appropri- 
ate informal action to facilitate the international 
exchange of ideas and information in respect to 
the teaching of international understanding. 


IV. 


Finally, this Conference urges that each one of 
its members aid in giving wide publicity to the 
foregoing recommendations on the teaching of 
international understanding. We especially urge 
that delegates publicize the recommendations 
among the teachers of their respective organiza- 
tions and that they take all appropriate steps to 
encourage the adoption of the recommendations 
by the schools of their respective countries. 


Improved educational opportunities are in prospect 
for veterans as the result of Congress in its latest 
session increasing subsistence allowance to $65 per 
month for a single veteran and to $90 for a veteran 
with dependents. Correspondence courses are ap- 
proved up to a maximum of $500. Restrictions on age 
limits are removed. 





RESOLUTIONS 
of the 
World Conference of the Teaching Profession 


An Organization 
I 


This Conference declares that the time has now 
arrived for an all-embracing world-wide organiza- 
tion of teachers. 


II 


As a first step, toward the formation of an all- 
embracing world-wide teachers’ organization, this 
Conference recommends that approaches be made 
to existing international teachers’ organizations, 
and to teachers in those countries not at present 
in affiliation with any existing international or- 
ganization with a view to securing unification on 
a basis to be agreed. 


III 


This Conference declares that the unification of 
all Unions, ‘‘Sindicatos,”’ Associations, and other 
professional organizations existing in each coun- 
try is desirable. 


IV 


A Provisional Commission should be created by 
this Conference, whose function will be to negoti- 
ate with other similar groups or organizations 
already existing or to be in existence, national or 
otherwise, in order to attain the principal aim of 
this Conference enunciated in Resolutions I and 
II. 


Recommendations to UNESCO 


1. In order that statesmen may become more 
keenly aware of the importance of education for 
international understanding as an aid to them in 
their efforts to maintain peace and security, rep- 
resentatives of the Teaching Profession should 
serve on the delegations and committees of 
UNESCO. It is recommended to UNESCO and 
to the governments which are members of 


UNESCO that an active teacher of an appointed 
official of a teachers’ organization should be in- 
cluded among the members of each national dele- 
gation to the general conference of UNESCO and 
among the members of committees of UNESCO 
dealing with educational questions. 

2. This Conference is gratified to observe the 
program of UNESCO for the reduction of il- 
literacy and for providing that every person in 
the world can at least learn to read and write. 
This Conference believes that the standards of 
education throughout the world should be steadily 
lifted and that the efforts of UNESCO in this 
direction should have the active support of teach- 
ers’ organizations in every country. 

3. This Conference recommends to UNESCO 
and to the governments which are members of 
UNESCO that a Convention be drafted under the 
terms of which all UNESCO members will agree, 
in accordance with their respective constitutional 
processes and within the limits of their respective 
systems of educational administration, to direct 
their educational systems to the development of 
international understanding and to refrain from 
the inculcation of national prejudices in the 
teachings of their schools. 

4. Since understanding among nations depends 
in large measure on the exchange of ideas through 
personal contacts, this Conference notes with en- 
thusiasm the interest of UNESCO in the exchange 
of teachers and students. This Conference recom- 
mends to UNESCO, and urges the teachers’ associ- 
ations of all countries to recommend to their re- 
spective governments, that every possible means 
be taken to promote the international exchange 
of teachers and students. 

5. Because satisfactory economic, social, and 
professional status for members of the teaching 
profession is fundamental if the teachers of the 
world are to help carry out the purpose of 
UNESCO, this Conference recommends to 
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UNESCO and to the governments which are mem- 
bers of UNESCO that consideration be given to a 
world-wide program to lift the status of the teach- 
ers of the world and to promote their intellectual, 
material, social and civic interest and rights. 


Selected General Resolutions 


1. This Conference recommends that the activi- 
ties of UNESCO Month be made known to all 
countries and be widely observed. The Commit- 
tee further recommends that teachers’ associations 
take part in these activities. 

2. This Conference recommends that teachers’ 
organizations in each country vigorously encour- 
age acceptance of UNESCO by their countries 
and active participation in its program. 


4. The following questions are referred to the 
Preparatory Commission for consideration: 

(a) The preparation and circulation of a 
questionnaire regarding education and the teaching 
profession. 

(b) The publication of a periodical by the 
World Organization of the Teaching Profession. 

(c) The preparation of translations of the 
Draft Constitution and related documents ap- 
proved by the Conference. 

5. As the World Conference of the Teaching 
Profession believes that democratic principles 
should be applied to all spheres of national ac- 
tivities, it records its opinion that all laws relating 
to education should be made by the freely elected 
representatives of the people and that those who 
administer education should be subject to public 
control. 

6. Inasmuch as race discrimination among 
teachers exists in some regions of the world, and 
since such discrimination is incompatible with 
the ethics of the teaching profession, this Con- 
ference of the World Organization of the Teach- 
ing Profession recommends professional efforts 
toward the elimination of such discrimination. 

7. This Conference opposes all instruction de- 
signed directly or indirectly to promote military 
aggression. 


The Conference is indebted to the National Ed- 
ucation Association of the United States for its 
vision and initiative in calling, organizing and 


conducting this important World Conference of 
the Teaching Profession. It is indebted to the State 
Education Associations for the hospitality ex- 
tended to the Delegates through their gracious 
hosts and to the staff of the Conference. .. . 





Special Issues 


Special issues of the Pot DELTA KAPPAN have 
been published on the subjects listed below. 
Copies will be sent postpaid at 25 cents each and 
may be ordered from Phi Delta Kappa, 2034 
Ridge Road, Homewood, Illinois. 


February, 1934—Evaluating the Public Schools* 

November, 1934—The Conference Methods in 
Education* 

March, 1937—Physical and Health Education 

April, 1937—The Small School* 

May, 1937—Education in the C.C.C. 

March, 1938—Teaching ; A Man’s Job 

November, 1938—The Forum and Adult Edu- 
cation 

December, 1938—Camping Education 

January, 1939—Safety Education 

February, 1939—Vocational Guidance 

March, 1939—The Radio in Education 

April, 1939—Current Trends in Education 

May, 1939—Democracy in Administration 

October, 1939—Organization in Education 

Novetnber, 1939—Education in Other Countries 

December, 1939—Supervised Correspondence 
Study 

January, 1940—Industrial Arts in General Edu- 
cation* 

February, 1940—The Library in the School* 

March, 1940—Juvenile Delinquency and the 
School 

May, 1940—Audio-Visual Aids 

October, 1940—Education of Exceptional Chil- 
dren 

December, 1940—In-Service Training of Rural 
Teachers 

March, 1941—The School Board and Education 

April, 1941—Scholastic Journalism 

November, 1941—Pan-American Intercultural 
Relationships 

December, 1941—Research in Education 

February, 1942—Youth and the Future 

May, 1942—Selection and Promotion of Teachers 

April, 1943—-Meeting the Needs of Rural Youth 


* Out of print, and available only through libraries. 














Our Children and Youth 


By WILLARD E. GIVENS 


E HAVE come to the end of the first World 
\4 Conference of the Teaching Profession. 
Your sincerity, your tolerance, your vision, your 
wisdom and your courage have made this histori- 
cal meeting a marked success. I speak for the of- 
ficers and members of the National Education As- 
sociation when I express my heartfelt appreciation 
for your generous and effective cooperation at this 
conference which marks the beginning of a new 
era of education in the field of world understand- 
ing and good will. We have lived and worked 
together here for two pleasant and profitable 
weeks. The success of this conference is due to 
our mutual and worthy aims and ideals and our 
common ambition to make education available to 
all people in the world. 

Ignorance is man’s worst enemy. Like a nar- 
cotic, it stunts powers of perception, paralyzes in- 
itiative, and gives to imagination feet of clay. It 
enslaves those on whom it preys and it chains them 
to the menial tasks of life from which knowledge 
only can make them free. 

The remedy for ignorance is education. The 
chief tragedy in our world today is a critical 
shortage of educated people. Fifty of each 100 
persons on this globe are illiterate. Of the remain- 
ing 50 a large percentage, perhaps a majority, are 
miseducated if we include in our definition of an 
education in the first place respect for the individ- 
ual, for personality, for good will, for democratic 
living, for international understanding and for 
world peace. 

In my own country today we are concerned most 
to attain an abiding peace. We want for every 
citizen an opportunity to maintain a decent home 
under an assured economy that will give to the 
family an abundant life. We want no more wars. 
We want sound government. We want demo- 
cratic social institutions which will inspire men to 
strive for excellence in discovery, in invention, and 
in service to our fellow men. We want an en- 
vironment that will give realism to a spirit of fra- 
ternity among all people. These are worthy goals. 
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* Willard E. Givens is Executive Secretary, Na- 
tional Education Association of the U.S. A. 
This article was the closing address to the 
World Conference of the Teaching Profes- 
sion. He is a member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


Only a world inhabited by educated people can 
achieve them. The first assignment—first in im- 
portance—to be discharged in our world is to dis- 
seminate knowledge, share it with all people, make 
it free. If we could educate the present generation 
of children in all countries, and do this in demo- 
cratic ways, we would solve most of the basic is- 
sues that lead to wars. We would also in a gen- 
eration make marked progress toward a prosper- 
ous world economy. 

While our own country ranks high among the 
nations of the world in educating its youth, it is 
nevertheless suffering from educational shortages 
that are both inexcusable and shamefully wasteful 
and expensive. This is partly the fault of edu- 
cators. We have not been bold enough as leaders 
nor have we been altogether convincing in show- 
ing the supreme importance of education as a 
factor in national and world affairs. We have at 
the same time not put in high places of govern- 
ment enough men and women aggressive for the 
education of youth. There has been a great deal 
of discussion, there has been debate from time to 
time, but there has been far too little action. 

The evidence of the burden of ignorance weighs 
most heavily in times of war. It is also costly in 
times of peace. The unemployed come largely 
from the uneducated. The cost of social welfare 
is determined in part by the extent to which a na- 
tion’s population is handicapped by undisciplined 
minds. It is, however, in times of war that the 
cost of ignorance pyramids. All national crises 
dramatize the folly of tolerating ignorance. This 
was true in World War I. It was true in World 
War II. 

We must educate all youth as a means of 
strengthening our economy. Prosperity and edu- 
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cation go together. An illiterate people cannot be 
a highly prosperous people. Vast wealth in the 
form of natural resources does not make a nation 
prosperous. It is not rivers, and forests, and 
fertile soil, and vast mineral deposits that make a 
nation prosperous. It is the people on whom the 
issue Of prosperity depends. 

The new frontiers for business exist in the 
further education of under-privileged children 
and youth in the economically depressed areas of 
the world. The days of the frontier are still within 
the reach of business—not in the form of un- 
developed lands, of prairies and rich river valleys 
and extensive virgin forest areas, but in the un- 
cultivated desires of millions of people whose 
economic worth cannot be developed until their 
knowledge and their understanding have been ex- 
panded. 

Economists agree that education steps up liv- 
ing standards and improves business. It increases 
income at a rate far greater than the investment 
required to finance education. It increases pro- 
duction. It increases consumption. Educated peo- 
ple are better consumers than are uneducated 
people. Educated people want more, buy more, 
use more, produce more. The greatest natural re- 
source in the world is the intellectual capacity of 
the people. 

For the world to build its economic and cultural 
strength it is necessary to have a universally high 
level of education. There must be an adequate 
program of education that is free and available in 
every nation and every community of the world. 

Horace Mann, in his 11th annual report, said: 
“Were nations to embark in the cause of education 
for the redemption of mankind as they have in 
that of war for their destruction, the darkest chap- 
ters in the history of earthly calamities would soon 
be brought to a close.” 

As we look about us at the present world situa- 
tion, being effectively organized as teachers is a 
vital necessity. We must have strong teachers’ as- 
sociations in every nation. As we look at the 
plight which surrounds our children and youth 
in this modern world—as we fully sense the eco- 
nomic situation facing great numbers of teachers 
throughout the world—and as we realize that 
there can be no peace unless we have international 
understanding founded upon the better knowl- 


edge which educated people have of each other, 
we are driven to professional unity. 

It will not be easy to complete the task of build- 
ing a united profession any more than it will be 
easy to complete the task of building a world 
government. But does not every circumstance of 
these times call for a larger hope, a greater faith, 
a more determined effort, a deeper devotion? 

All children must have adequate educational op- 
portunity. All teachers must be paid salaries com- 
mensurate with the importance of their work. 

We must have effective world government or 
we will have world chaos. Education must bear its 
responsibility. Let us work together, therefore, in 
building a strong, effective World Organization 
of the Teaching Profession. It will not be easy to 
do this, but God helping us, we must choose no 
other course. 


Federal Support of Research 
(Continued from page 39) 


Education in the Social Sciences 


tions. On its theoretical side it represents a social 
field which is continuously in need of study. It 
must always be alert to what our society wants; it 
must always be ready to help society discover what 
it wants through making analyses of the values of 
different curriculums; it must select and train its 
personnel (more than a million strong); it must 
discover the most efficient ways of teaching and 
of operating its huge plant. A large amount of 
money is spent each year for education; is it not 
reasonable to expend a small amount of money on 
research to guide this large endeavor and make it 
more efficient and effective?* 

In many states congressional representatives 
have already been nominated by primaries. Now 
is a good time to talk with them. They will need 
reasons when they argue for the bill—and for the 
inclusion of social science research in that bill. 


*Douglas E. Scates, “Needed: A New Pattern of Support 
for Educational Research.” Journal of Educational Research, 


May, 1946. 
“Should the Government Support Science?” by Waldemar 


Kaempffert (Public Affairs Pamphlet 119. Public Affairs 
Committee, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y., 1946, 


32 p., price 10 cents), contains good simple ar, ts in 
support of the National Science Foundations, especially 
for the social sciences, with a bibliography. 





Of Concern to Phi Delta Kappa 


By PAUL M. COOK, Executive Secretary 


THE Put DELTA KaPPAN is published each year from 
September to May inclusive. A number of inquiries 

have been received in recent weeks 
YOUR from members concerned about their 
MAGAZINE failure to receive the magazine during 

the summer months. We regret that 
the statement regarding the frequency of publication 
which appears inside the front cover is not more 
readily observed or that the publication schedule has 
not been more clearly stated to the membership. Our 
magazine budget provides for only nine issues per 
year. 

Because of increasing costs, the annual subscription 
price for the magazine has been raised to $2.00 per 
year. While our paid subscription list is not large, 
we do have a number of subscribers on our mailing 
list, including libraries and individuals. 


WE OFFER no apologies for reminding our readers of 
The Dictionary of Education and for suggesting it as 
a “‘must’’ book for the professional 
TERMS IN library. Sponsored and financed by 
EDUCATION Phi Delta Kappa, edited by Dr. 
Carter V. Good, Professor of Educa- 
tion, University of Cincinnati, and published by Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York 18, N. Y., the volume of 496 pages defin- 
ing some 16,000 terms and covering the entire field 
of education has found wide acceptance as a neces- 
sary volume for the professional worker. It should 
be of great value to the student of education in other 
countries who can use the English edition. The edi- 
tion in Spanish now in preparation will expand its field 
of usefulness to many other countries. 
Order from McGraw-Hill Book Co. at $4.50 per 
volume (English edition) or send for copy on 
approval. 


UNESCO MonrH will be observed the world around 
as a time for study of UNESCO in relation to the 
United Nations Organization and in re- 
lation to the whole problem of educa- 
tion for world understanding and world 
peace. The period of one month is to be- 
gin on October 28 at which time the Preparatory Com- 
mission will meet in Paris to complete plans for the 
organization meeting of UNESCO scheduled to open 


UNESCO 
MONTH 


on November 5 in Paris. Obviously, few if any observ- 
ances of the Month in this country will continue for 
the full period but it is hoped that within the month 
there may be thousands of special meetings, discussion 
group meetings, radio addresses, press notices, and 
school programs devoted to UNESCO and its place 
in Education, Science, and Culture for all peoples. 
Phi Delta Kappa is preparing materials which will 
be sent to all chapters to assist them in the observance 
of the month. It is hoped that plans adopted by the 
chapters will include not only chapter meetings but 
that the chapters will assume leadership in their insti- 
tutions and communities for adequate observances. 
Superintendents and others who desire copies of the 
materials provided by Phi Delta Kappa should send 
their requests to the national office and should indicate 
something of their plans for the observance. 


THE COAT OF ARMS of Phi Delta Kappa is available 
for sale by the national office as a wall plaque. This 

makes a beautiful wall piece for office 
THE COAT or den and it is frequently used by 
OF ARMS _ chapters for special recognition or by 

others as a gift piece to a member of 
Phi Delta Kappa. The emblem is a lead base white 
metal casting in Tiffany bronze finish. The name 
plate is in polished bronze, size 13/4 by 4 inches. The 
mounting is on polished solid black walnut, size 91/, 
by 11 inches. A great amount of care has gone into 
the preparation of this wall plaque and we believe 
that it will be received with appreciation. The bronze 
plate may be readily engraved by your local jeweler. 
The plaque may be purchased from the national of- 
fice at $8.00, shipping charges prepaid, but without 
engraving. See illustration of the plaque on opposite 


page. 





shies 


Do you hold a 38th fiscal year (June 1, 1946 
to May 31, 1947) membership receipt? If not, 
this is the last issue of the magazine to be mailed 
to you until your dues are paid and received in 
the national office. If you have remitted re- 
cently, the report to the national of fice is doubt- 
less on the way and you will receive your mem- 
bership card soon. 
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Directory of Chapter Secretaries 


(Continued from Back Cover) 
Alpha Eta Field Chapter—Indianapolis, Indiana. Carl F. Hanske, 
$01 North Bolton, Indianapo yo Be 
Alpha Theta Field Chapter—Normal- Siccinnen, Illinois, W. R. 
ueck, 223 North University, Normal, Illinois. 
Alpha Kappa Field Chapter—Appleton, Wisconsin. Robert E. 
howers, 417 Schwartz Street, Green Bay, Wisconsin. 
Alpha Lambda Field Chapter—Fort Wayne, Indiana. Charles W. 
Gicchott 1305 Home Avenue, Fort Wayne 6, Indiana. 
Alpha Mu Field Chapter—Lafayette, Indiana. J. R. Leevy, 
tdue University, ayette, Indiana. 
Alpha Ns Nu Fels Chapter— Foe oledo, Ohio. David W. Henry, 2538 
Athe ha “Gimicrom Field C TE ainsi, Illinois. William H. 
eigel, Eastern Illinois State Teachers College, Charleston, 
Illinois. 
Alpha Pi Field Chapter—Macomb, Illinois. C. C. McCormick, 
landinsville, Illinois. 


DISTRICT VI 


BQUGLAS G. GRAFFLIN, District Representative, Chappaqua, 

New Yor 

STATES: Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, New York, teen ioe ew Jersey, Delaware, Mary- 
land, Connecticut, District of Columbia. 

Bera Campus Cuarrer—Columbia University. Kenneth Hansen, 
aay id College, Columbia University, Box 54, New York 27, 
New 

Tueta Campus Cuaptrer—Cornell University. Manuel Tee oy om 
oes. Room 203, Stone Hall, Cornell University, I 

or 

Iora Campus Cuapter—Harvard University. 
Director of Placement, Harvard University, 
Massachusetts. 

X1 Campus Cuaprer—University of Pittsburgh. L. W. Korona, 
sy of Learning, School of Education, University of Pitts- 

burgh, ny agers, 

Ruo Cau PUS 


Dana M. Cotton, 
Cambridge 38, 


Cuarpter—New York University. Stephen G. Rich, 
Post Office Box B, Verona, New Jersey. 

Tav Campus Cuarrer—University of Pennsylvania. Geor 
Stauffer, Eisenlohr Hall, University of Pennsylvania, Phi 
phia, Pennsylvania. 

Atpua Eta Campus Cuaprer—Temple University. F. Howard 
Strouse, 503 East Murdoch Road, Philadelphia 19, Pennsyl- 


vania. 


The wall plaque of Phi 
Delta Kappa. It sells for 
$8.00 postpaid. 
































Avcpua Lamspa Campus Cuarrer—Boston eg Pet a John J. 
Vantura, Belmont Junior High School, Belmont 78, Massachu- 


setts, 
Atrgza P: Campus Cuaprer—Rutgers University. Thomas A. 
Ss School of Education, Rutgers University, New Bruns- 


MPUS Cuarter—Johns Hopkins University. Ed- 
. Goldstein, 3 East 25th Street, Baltimore 18 Moryiene. 
Avpua Tau Campus 5 College. 'S 
M . Department of Education, Pennsylvania State Colleas, 
State Col Pennsylvania. 
Avena Pur mMPpus CHaPrer—S University. Herman 
Hokaken, School of Education, Syracuse University, Syracuse 
cw or 
Avpna Pst Campus Caagorn Univeral of of Buffalo. Albert Buck, 
425 Auburn Avenue, Buffalo, N 
Bera Gamma Campus Cuarter—George Washington Univ ot ie 
meoee G. Crankshaw, 812 Somevest | Place, N. 


a, Epsitow Campus age ge of Maryland. Donald 
. Hennick, University of Maryland, College Park, Maryland. 
No Field Chapters in this District. 


DISTRICT VII 


GLADSTONE H. Saat, District Representative, Department 
“ Be on, University of Alabama, University, 
ma. 


STATES: Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, 

isiana, Mississippi, Georgia, Alabama, Florida. 

Psi a Cu - eabody College. W. H. Sims, 

Peabody College, Nashville 4, Tennessee. 

ALPHA SRera Campus Cuaprer—University of Vi pulp. Richard 
A. Meade, a D, Peabody Hall, Uni of Virginia, 

irginia. 

Avpua Kappa Casspen Cuarter—University of Tennessee. John 
J. Fuller, Department of Education, <owe of Education, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, Knoxville 16, Tennessee. 

Avpua Ar Campus Cuarrer—University of Alabama. L. Tennent 
Lee, > Jes College of Education, University of Univer- 
sity, bama. 

Beta ALpua Campus Cuapter—Louisiana State University. L. M. 
Harrison, College of Ed Louisiana State University, 
Baton Rouge 3, Louisiana. 

Beta , Campus Cuarrer—University of North Carolina. 
John Littleton, Peabody Hall, Chapel Hill, North , Pacem 

Alpha ion Field Chap ter —Jack ackson, Mississippi. S. M. Crain, 

inton, Mississippi. 


Order from: 
Phi Delta Kappa, 
2034 Ridge Road, 
Homewood, Illinois. 






































DISTRICT I 


GEORGE A. ODGERS, District Representative, Grays Harbor 
College, Aberdeen, Washington. 

STATES: Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana. 

Nu Campus Cuarrer—University of Washington. F. F. Powers, 
114 Education Hall, University of Washington, Seattle 5, 





Cu: Campus Cuarrer—University of Oregon. F. L. Stetson, 
School of Education, University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. 
Atpna Gamma Campus Cuartrer—State Coll of Washington. 
Claude Simpson, Box 247, College Station, Pullman, Washington. 
Si Field Chapter—Portland, Oregon. Fred E. Lucas, 11116 
Vorth Meadow Street, wamaeet City, Portland 17, Qregee. 
ha Beta Field Chapter—Tacoma, Washington. William F. 
atherwood, Stadium High, Tacoma, Washington. 
Alpha Tau Field Chapter—Salem, Oregon. Robert E. Lantz, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Education, Williamette University, Salem, 


Oregon. 


DISTRICT II 


GEORGE C. KYTE, District Representative, School of Education, 
University of California, Berkeley, California. 

STATES: California, Nevada, Arizona, Utah, New Mexico. 

Detta Campus Cxuarptrer—Stanford University. Robert L. Raven, 
School of Education, Stanford University, California. 

Lamapa Campus CxHartrer—University of California. Frank Lay- 
oon. Haviland Hall, University of California, Berkeley 4, Cal- 
ifornia. 

Apna Epsiron Campus Cuaptrer—University of Southern Cal- 
ifornia. Ernest E. Pieri, Box 160, University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles 7, California. 

Avena Zeta Campus CHarptrer—University of Arizona. J. F. 
Walker, College of Education, University of Arizona, Tucson, 
Arizona. 

Atpua Omicron Campus CuHaptrer—Claremont Colleges. Ralph 
E. Vernon, Jr., Box 67, Claremont, California. 

Atrpna Upsiton Campus CHapter—University of Utah. Marion 
G. Merkley, University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Atpua Cui mPpus CuHarter—University of California at Los 
Angeles. Aubrey L. Berry, Education Building, Room 123, 
U. C. L. A., 405 Hilgard, Los Angeles 24, California. 

Alpha Field Chapter—San Francisco, California. Everett L. Bliss, 
1515 Holly Street, Berkeley 3, California. 

Deita Field Chapter—Fresno, California. Virgil G. Howard, Box 
33, Mendota, California. 

Epsilon Field Chapter—Los Angeles, California. John C. Whin- 
nery. 228 North Park Avenue, Montebello, California. 

Eta Field Chapter—Santa Barbara, California. T. J. Anderson, 
Registrar, Ventura Junior College, Ventura, California. 

Xi Field Chapter—Sacramento, California. Harvey Clarke, 4716 

Street, Sacramento 16, California. 

Tau Field 4 Lake City, Utah. Russell E. Bjorklund, 
146 South Ninth East Street, Salt Lake City 2, Utah. 

Omega Field Chapter—San Diego, California. David Cherry, 3511 
Voltaire Street, San Diego 6, California 

Alpha Rho Field Chapter—Bakersfield, California. John R. King, 

316 Oregon, Bakersfield, California. 

Alpha Sigma Field Chapter—Phoenix, Arizona. 

45% West Vernon Avenue, Phoenix, Arizona. 


Arden Staples, 


DISTRICT III 


GEORGE R. POWELL, District Representative, 706 East 55th 
Street, Kansas City 4, Missouri. 

STATES: Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Texas. 

Gamma Campus CuHapter—University of Missouri. i: O. Keller, 
Rothwell Gymnasium, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mis- 
souri. 

Kapra Campus Cuarter—University of Kansas. Joseph V. Holly, 
120 Fraser Hall, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 
Mv Campus Cuaptrer—University of Texas. Munroe Lanmom, 

2306 San Antonio Street, Austin, Texas. 

Avpua ALPHA Campus Cuapter—University of Oklahoma. Harvey 
C. Hansen, University of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma. 

Atpua Detta Campus Cuarrer—Kansas State College. F. E. 
Mordy, Home Study Department, Kansas State College, Man- 
hattan, Kansas. 

Beta Beta Campus Cuarter—North Texas State Teachers Col- 
lege. C. C. Williams, North Texas State Teachers College, 
Denton, Texas. 

Beta Zeta Campus Cuarrer—Oklahoma Agricultural & Mechan- 
ical College. Daniel C. McIntosh, Graduate School, Oklahoma 
Agricultural & Mechanical College, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 

Beta Field Chapter—St. Louis, Missouri. L. G. Osborn, 78 Julian 
Avenue, East St. Louis, Illinois. 

Gamma Field Chapter—Topeka, Kansas. Joe K. Evans, Gage Park 
School, Topeka, Kansas. 

Theta Field ny a rong City, Missouri. Charles A. Barrett, 
7419 Wayne, Kansas City 5, Missouri. 

Kappa Field Chapter—Warrensburg, Missouri. J. S. Maxwell, 1510 

osemary Lane, Columbia, Missouri. 

Omicron Field Chapter—Kirksville, Missouri. C. H. Allen, State 


Teachers College, Kirksville, Missouri. 
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Pi Field Chapter—San Antonio, Texas. Clyde Gott, 145 Parland 


Place, San Antonio, Texas, 

Rho Field Chapter—Pittsburg, Kansas. Ernest M. Anderson, Kan- 
sas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kansas. 

Phi Field Chapter—Tulsa, Oklahoma. Earl C. Denney, Box 131, 
Tulsa 1, Oklahoma. 

Alpha Alpha Field Chapter—Houston, Texas. Roy A. Crouch, 
4370 Rosewood, Houston 4, Texas. 


DISTRICT IV 


RUSSELL E. JONAS, District Representative, Black Hills Teach- 
ers Coll Spearfish, South 

STATES: Wyoming, Colorado, North Dakota, South Dakota, Ne- 
braska, Iowa, Minnesota. 

Ersiton Campus Cuarrer—University of Iowa. Duane Shaw, 
College of Education, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 

Era Campus Cuaprer—University of Minnesota. Willis E. Dugan, 


208 Burton Hall, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. 

Omicron Campus Cuapter—University of Nebraska. Paul Reid, 

ned Department of Public Instruction, State House, Lincoln, 
ebraska. 

Atpua Tueta Campus CHaprer—University of North Dakota. 
fon V. Peterson, 505 Maple Avenue, Grand Forks, North 

ota. 

Avtrpna Mu Campus Cuarprer—Colorado State College of Educa- 
&. 7 L. Knies, Colorado State College of Education, Greeley, 

orado. 

Avena Sigma Campus Cuarrer—University of Denver. Arthur 

. Beck, 4400 Perry Street, Denver 12, Colorado. 

Bera Detta Campus Cuarter—University of Colorado. Byron F. 
Alexander, College of Education, University of Colorado, 
Boulder, Colorado. 

Iota Field Chapter—State Cte of South Dakota. Russeli E. 
Jonas, Black Hills Teachers College, Spearfish, South Dakota, 

Psi Field Chapter—Omaha, Nebraska. Ilan R. Lichtenberger, 
Superintendent, Underwood High School, Omaha, Nebraska. 

Alpha Xi Field Chapter—Des Moines, Iowa. W. C. Findley, 629 

ird Street, Des Moines 9, Iowa. 


DISTRICT V 


FLOYD T. GOODIER, District Representative, Illinois State 
Normal University, Normal, Illinois. 

STATES: Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Indiana, Ohio, West 
Virginia, Kentucky. 

Apna Campus Cuapter—lIndiana University. Malcolm McLel- 
jend, School of Education, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
ndiana. 

Zeta Campus Cuaptrer—University of Chicago. Carleton vom 
University of Chicago, 5835 Kimbark Avenue, Chicago 37, Illi- 


nois. 

Pi Campus Cuarrer—University of Illinois. Ralph A. Shick, 404 
North Goodwin Avenue, Urbana, Illinois. 

Sicma Campus Cuarpter—Ohio State University. Robert Haws, 
Arps Hall, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

Upsiton Campus Cuarter—Northwestern University. At present 
inactive. 

Pui Campus Cuapter—University of Wisconsin. Harold H. 
Hailer, 1204 West Johnson, Bureau of Visual Instruction, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 

Omeca Campus CHarrer—University of Michigan. Wydene Smith, 
pereany High School, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 

ichigan. 

ALPHA Tons Campus CuHapter—University of Cincinnati. Omer 
W. Renfrow, Teachers College, University of Cincinnati, Cin- 
cinnati 21, Ohio. 


Avena Nu Campus Cuarrer—University of Kentucky. C. C. 
Ross, Room 118, Education Building, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, Kentucky. 

Atpua Omeca Campus Cuapter—Wayne University. Gorton 


Riethmiller, 28 Glendale, Highland Park 3, Michigan. 

Bera Era Campus Cuaprer—Western Michigan College of Edu- 
cation. Homer C. Davis, Western Michigan College of Educa- 
tion, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

Zeta Field Chapter—Detroit, Michigan. Homer A. Clark, 22101 
Pickford, Detroit 19, Michigan. 

Mu Field Chapter—Muncie, Indiana. Lars L. Hydle, 2000 Petty 
Road, Muncie, Indiana. 

Nu Field Chapter—Chicago, Illinois. George O. Mierdierks, 3644 
Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Illinois. 

Upsilon Field Chapter—Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Oliver C. Sand, 
2918 North 75th Street, Milwaukee 10, Wisconsin. 

Chi Field Chapter—Terre Haute, Indiana. J. J. Maehling, 1357 
Third Avenue, Terre Haute, Indiana. 

Alpha Gamma _ Field Chapter—Kalamazoo, Michigan. George G. 
rice, 116 West. Territorial Road, Battle Creek, Michigan. 
Alphe Delta Field Chapter—South Bend, Indiana. Ival ¥. New- 

ard, 1702 Elwood Avenue, South Bend, Indiana. 

Alpha Epsilon Field Chapter—Hammond, Indiana. John S. Pit- 
tenger, 6329 Monroe Avenue, Hammond, Indiana. 

Alpha Zeta Field C ter—Evansville, Indiana. Raymond D. 

iller, 2105 Bayard Park Drive, Evansville, Indiana. 
(Continued Inside Back Cover) 











